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ABSTRACT 

The National Advisory Council's annual report focuses 
on the dramatically increasing numbers of adult Americans vho are 
continuing their education on a part-time basis; in this regard, the 
council recommends the adoption of a national statement of policy 
reaffirming the need for lifelong learning opportunities for all 
citizens. In support of this policy, the council submits specific 
recommendations: (1) to help improve the access of adult part^timv^ 
students to these opportunities, and (2) to help develop professional 
manpower to serve adult learning needs and to design alternate 
educational programs on their behalf* A major task of the council vas 
to complete a congressionally mandated evaluation of Title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 ("Community Service and Continuing 
Education") • The recommendations stemming from this evaluation are 
incorporated into the annual report. Appended to the summary of 
recommendations are: (1) a summary of supportive statistical data on 
^dult part-time students, presented in narrative form, with an 
attached copy of the council's letter to United States senators, 
recommending appropriate actions, (2) a report from the Community 
Service and Continuing Education Program (Title I) to the council; 
and (3) a directory of State-supported Title I projects. 
(Author/AJ) 
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: The National Advisory Counql 

C ON 

. Extension and Continuing Education 

^ 1325 g street, nw, room 710 

washingvon, d.c. 20005 

(202) 382-7985 

' March 31, 1975. 

f The President, 
'L The White House, 
; . liVashington, D.C. 

rI)EAR Mr. President: 

At this time when, as you have said, there is so great a need for new bridges between those in the world of 
y work and those in the world of education, I am pleased to forward to you the Ninth Annual Report of the 
\ National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, "Equity of Access: Continuing Education 

and the Part-time Student." 
^ Our report this year focuses on the dramatically increasing numbers of adult Americans who are continuing 

! their education on a part-time basis. 

. In this regard, your Council is recommending the adoption of a national statement of policy reaffirming 

the need for lifelong learning opportunities for all citizens. ^ 

In support of this policy, the Council is submitting specific recommendations: (a) To help improve the 

access of adult part-time students to these opportunities, and (b) to help de/elop professional manpower to serve 

adult leaming needs and to design alternate educational programs on their behalf. 
: During this reporting year, a major task of the Council has been to complete a congressionally mandated 

evaluation of title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 ("Community Service and Continuing Education"), 
i I am happy to report that we have succeeded in this task and are incorporating here, as part of our annual report, 

the major recommendations stemming from this evaluation. 

\ Respectfully submitted. 




Robert F. Ray, 
Chairman. 
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CHAPTER 1 



:ihtroduction 



■ Thfs is the ninth annual report of the 

: MANDATE j^^tional Advisory Coundl on Exttnsiwi 
^and Continuing Education. As stipulated by section 
SlO of title I of tiie Higher Education Act of 1965, 
^thc Goundl is required to "* * * advise the Commis- 
^Jioner [of Education] in the preparation of general 
^regulations and with respect to policy matters arising 
:ih the administration of this title * * *" and to 
review "the administration and effectiveness of aU 
. federally supported extension and continuing educa- 
tion programs, including community service pro- 
grams, make recommendations with respect thereto, 
:and make annual reports * * * to the Secretary 
[of Healih, Education, and Welfare] and to the 
President." 

The Council, therefore, has two specific man- 
dates: (1) To advise on matters relating to title 
I ("Community Service and Continuing Educa- 
tion") of the Higher Education Act; and (2), on 
,a much broader scale, to advise on ccrta?n matters 
relating to all Federal programs which provide 
assistance, in whole or in part, for extension and 
continuing education. 

Our responsibilities clearly focus on Federal legis- 
:lation and Federal programs. To advise on matters 
relating to these, however, requires a close familiarity 
with the implications of extension education, con- 
, .tinuing education, and community service, and 
.particularly as these relate to postsccondary 
institutions. 

When the Higher Education Act was passed in 
. 1965, and for many years thereafter, it was common 
to refer not to "postsccondary" institutions but to 
- "higher" institutions. In the intervening years, 
.much has happened withm education to explain 
such a change. The growth of the 2-ycar community 
arid junior college system, the inclusion of proprie- 
:tary schools in the list of institutions eligible to bene- 
,fit from various Federal programs, and the almost 



nomadic search by Americans of every educational 
background for more and more training related 
to their jobs and careers, have all helped to alert 
educational institutions to new responsibilities cre- 
ated by expanding educational needs. 

The gradual recognition of these rc- 
Ifarisipr<5 sponsibilities has encouraged many 
LEARNERb ^^Lcgcs and universities to alter, re- 
vise, and extend traditional educational programs. 
Some less traditional institutions, like the 2-year 
colleges, have developed their curricula partiy in 
response to a new kind of student clientele and partly 
in response to midlevel tnuning needs not currentiy 
available elsewhere. And still other institutions, com- 
pletely new in design and structure and often called 
nontraditional institutioiis, have been created to 
offer a variety of alternate educational access routes 
to degree-seekers, credit -seekers, and learning- 
seekers. 

Rather than insist that these new learning-seekers 
come to institutions for their formal educational ac- 
tivities, educators have experimented widely with 
structural formulas to deliver less formal education 
to whoever needs it, wherever it is needed, when- 
ever it is needed. 

The advent of adult part-time students as a ma- 
jor clientele for postsccondary institutions — some 
would insist that these are now the major clientele, 
at least in terms of numbers — presents, perhaps, the 
greatest challenge in decades to the resiliency of 
American postsccondary institutions in responding 
to the manpower training needs of the Nation. 

The Federal Government has been generous in al- 
locating special financial and technical resources to 
postsccondary institutions over the past 20 years. In 
two areas of concern to the Council, that of contin- 
uing education and conmiunity semcc, this Federal 
impact has often been decisive in enlarging insti- 
tutional! con\mitments to social needs. 
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In previous reports of the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education, 
we identified with some care the impressive magni- 
tude of the Federal interest in extension and con- 
tinuing education. We reported in "A Question of 
Stewardship," our sixth annual report, and again in 
"A Measure of Success," our seventh annual report, 
that the Federal involvement in these areas was 
massive, involving virtually every agency of the Fed- 
eral Government in a variety of ways that made 
coordination of the Federal effort virtually unman- 
ageable and duplication of program effort fre- 
quently unavoidable. 

Despite this govemmentwide support of continu- 
ing education, the Council noted that the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the senior education officer of 
the Federal Government, had jurisdiction over only 
one-quarter of the more than 200 Federal programs 
identified by the Council as having extension and 
continuing education components. We estimated 
that these 208 programs involved a total expenditure 
of $8,280 million, with approximately $2,560 mil- 
lion of this used for extension and continuing edu- 
cation. Of this latter amount, $1,367 million was 
earmarked for various veterans' benefits. 

This inability of the chief education officer of 
the Federal Government to exercise some program 
or regulatory control ever so many educational ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government points to one 
dilemma which this Council has persistently con- 
fronted: the nonexistence of any clear public policy 
affecting Federal continuing education activities. 
These activities pervade the Federal Government, 
but do so without benefit of planning, policy, regu- 
lation, or coordination. 

For the last 4 years, the Council has made pe- 
riodic but systematic efforts to come to grips with the 
scope of the Federal effort in extension and contin- 
uing education and community semce. As a current 
exercise, the Council is reexamining the extent of 
this Federal involvement and plans to publish sep- 
arately an updated inventory of all those programs 
of the Federal Government that provide support to 
extension and continuing education and conimunitv 
service. 

As in the past, this list will be based substantially 
on information contained in the "Catalogue of Fed- 
eral Domestic Assistance." This information will be 



supplemented by additional information solicited, 
directly from agency budget and program adminis- ' 
trators whose more specific knowledge of individual 
programs will help us identify more precisely the 
exact nature and size of the Federal commitment to 
extension and continuing education. 
TITLE I During this reporting year, the ' 

EVALUATION ^^""^'1 has spent major portions of 
its time responding to a special con- 
gressional mandate to provide the Congress with a 
comprehensive, nationwide evaluation of title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. This is the first 
time such a systematic evaluation has been conducted r 
of the program that is now apprc iching a decade of 
existence. 

In section 103 of the Education Amendments of [ 
1972, the 92d Congress mandated the Council to, ; 

* * conduct a review of the programs and \ 
projects carried out with assistance under title I 

of the Higher Education Act of 1965 prior to 
July 1, 1973. Such review shall include an evaU \ 
uation of specific programs and projects with a 
view toward ascertaining which of them show, or 
have shown, ( / ) the greatest promise in achieving 
the purposes of such title, and (2) the greatest ; 
return for the resources devoted to them'* 

The Council was required to report its evaluation no 
later than March 31, 1975, to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfr^re of the Senate and the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives. Such a report should include, the 
Congress said, in addition to the above evaluation of 
the programs and projects carried out with title I 
support, the following: 

* * a description and an analysis of pror 
grams and projects which are determined to be 
most successful, and ^'^ recotnmendations 
with respect to the tneans by which the most sue- 
cessfid programs and projects ran be expanded 
and replicated." 

To undertake this effort, the sum of $250,000 was 
allocated to the Council by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Soon thereafter, in March 
of 1973, the Council began in earnest its evaluation 
by conducting onsite reviews of 14 State title I pro- 
grams and 50 projects therein. These reviews were 
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>iritcndcd to gain an initial understanding of a cross 
/-section of title I activity in tenm of problems covered, 
- types of institutional sponsorship, geographic cov- 
mgty and methods used to reach project objectives. 

One major purpose of this activity was to allow 
the Council to make more critical and systematic 
IMC of whatcverKiata could subsequently be collected 
.to supplement the Council's own evaluation of title 
'I. In this regard the Council contracted the services 
:Of the firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, Inc. PMM 
,Was asked to appraise the program on the basis of in- 
depth analyses of 25 title I projects preselected to 
; represent proportionally the various characteristics 
of all title I projects. Through this technical assist- 
ance, the Council hoped to identify better those char- 
acteristics which arc representative of "successful" 
projects. 

EKiring the course of this comprehensive evalua- 
tion, the Council submitted interim reports to the 
appropriate House and Senate Committees outlining 
lor the committees the status of the evaluation and 
tentative findings resulting from it. 

Also intermittently, the Council has shared the 
results of its evaluation with other professional asso- 
ciations and with individuals whose technical assist- 
ance on the evaluation was considered especially 
important. Among the professional associations 
whose representatives have cooperated with the 
Council in the evaluation have been the following: 

The Education Commission of the States 
The National Title I Steering Committee 
The Adult Education Association 
The American Council on Education 
The National Association of State Universities 

and Land Grant Colleges 
The National University Extension Association 
The American Association of Community and 

Junior Colleges 
The American Association of State Colleges 

and Universities 
The Cooperative Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 

After the Peat, Marwick, Mitchell evaluation was 
completed, and as other substantial inputs by indi- 
viduals and associations were received, the Council 
determined that before it could make specific and 
reliable recommendations to the Congress regard- 

o * 
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ing title I, a second, more limited survey on addi- 
tional projects should be undertaken. 

With the assistance of a team of experts from the 
Pennsylvania State University, a corrective analysis 
was undertaken, first, to assure the legitimacy of 
those criteria which were identified by the Council 
as being relevant to successful title I projects; and 
second, to help the Council apply more accurately 
the success indicators of the various categories into 
which title I projects fell. 

The National Advisory Council on Extenaon and 
Continuing Education has completed this compre- 
hensive evaluation of title I and, on March 31, 1975, 
simultaneous with the submission of this annual 
report, will submit its recommendations and major 
findings, with appropriate support material and ap- 
pendices, to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House. 

As part of the Council's ninth annual report, we 
are including here, in their entirety and with ap- 
propriate comments, those recommendations and 
findings (sec p. 7). 

The submission of the results of this evaluation, 
we believe, comes at a most critical time for both 
the advocates and critics of the title I program. This 
title, along with the remainder of the Higher 
Education Act, is scheduled to be considered for 
reauthorization by this 94th Congress. 

As gready concerned as this Council is with the 
reauthorization of title I cf the act, we arc equally 
concerned with other portions of this act that re- 
late direcdy to Council responsibilities and to those 
broad issues contained therein which — subject to 
reauthorization and funding — may determine for 
future years the disposition of Congress toward ex- 
tension and continuing education, toward nontradi- 
tional studies and toward aid to the adult part-time 
student. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act, 
AId"^^^^ for instance, contains many of the stu- 
dent financial aid provisions of the Fed- 
eral Government affecting educational opportunities 
at the postsecondary level. This Council and other 
professional associations have for years been report- 
ing and criticizing the inadequate and oftentimes 
unfair Federal policies and practices affecting finan- 
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cial aid and other services to the adult part-time 
students. 

The American Council on Education, for in- 
stance, has recently published the findings and rec- 
ommendations of its considerably researched report 
on "Financing Part-time Students: the New Ma- 
jority in Postsccondary Education." ' This report 
concludes with convincing documentation that, for 
the first time in the history of American education, 
part-time students comprise the majority of students 
both in postsecondary institutions and in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Among the other conclusions drawn by the ACE 
report is that "part-time students on the whole are 
massively discriminated against in Federal and State 
student aid programs, social security benefits, insti- 
tutional tuition rates and financial aid programs, 
and income tax requirements." 

Our Cou*.ciI concurs in this conclusion. We feel 
that the spirit of the Higher Education Act, which 
is forcefully embodied in title IV's concept of educa- 
tional opportunity grants, is transgressed when ac- 
cess to educational opportunities and equity of treat- 
ment in Federal legislation are denied individuals 
amply on the basis of their part-time status in educa- 
tional programs. 

On December 16, 1974, we communicated to 
various congressional leaders and administration 
officials our misgivings about the language incorpo- 
rated into title IV of the Higher Education Act (see 
p. 29). We noted then that the Congress in recent 
years "has made major efforts to expand the scope 
of the act by extending eligibility for financial assist- 
ance to not necessarily the part-time student but to 
at least the half-time student." The Council par- 
ticularly welcomed the recent action by Congress 
to appropriate as well as to authorize funds for use 
by half-time students in the basic opportunity grant 
p.'*ogram. 

We noted, however, that three of the four finan- 
cial assistance programs funded by title IV (the 
supplemental grmt programs, the work-study pro- 
gram, and the direct loan program) were campus- 
based programs. In effect, this meant that Federal 

* The National Advisory Council on Extension and Con- 
tinuing Education wishes to commend the American Council 
on Education and its committee on the financing of higher 
education for adult students for their outstanding contribur 
tion to the field of continuing education. 



funds were distributed to postsccondary institutions, 
with these institutions given the authority to 
reallocate funds to those students whom they 
consider in financial need. 

This formula, we said, "does not work to the 
advantage of half-time students. When competing 
for limited funds with full-time students, postscc- 
ondary institutions routinely give preference to 
full-time students over less than full-time students." 
We concluded from this that "eligibility for Federal 
financial assistance does not mean parity of access to 
this assistance." 

We noted also the lack of consistency with which 
the act and title IV use the full-time equivalency 
formula in granting funds to institutions. ".Although 
part-time students are included in the compilation 
of statistics to determine in some instances the grant 
allotment to institutions, in every instance," we 
noted, "the institutions themselves are under no 
compulsion to use these allotments in turn to aid the 
part-time student." 

Our further observations regarding the disad- 
vantaged status of adult part-time students is spelled 
out in greater detail on pages 13-29 of this report. 
Our general conclusion regarding their status, how- 
ever, was earlier expressed in thft aforementioned 
December 16 letter: 

''Whether an indhndual proceeds with his edu-^ 
cation on a jullMme or a part-time basis is essen* 
tially immaterial to his legitimate claims to first- 
rate educational opportunities. An education is no 
less valid because it is being pursued on a less than 
full-time basis. We further believe that a student^s 
part-time status should not be used either arbi- 
trarily or inadvertently tc discriminate against him 
and his educational needs/^ 

The Higher Education Act was conceived as com- 
prehensive legislation covering an array of educa- 
tional programs. These included, of course, 
community service and continuing education, but 
included, as well, educational manpower training, 
facilities development, institutional development, 
curricular development, and technology transfer. 

Many of these program areas relate 
SYSTEM direcdy or indirecdy to another major 
issue to which this Council has fre- 
quently addressed its attention, and that is the 
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desirability of improved educational delivery sys- 
tems. These systems arc of critical interest to Federal 
legislators and administrators, because it is through 
-these delivery vehicles that postsccondary institutions 
arc able, or unable, to achic\'e many of the objectives 
of the Federal programs they have been called upon 
to assist in achieving. 

Title I is most specific in this area. Expressed in 
that title is a national concern to improve the ca- 
pacity of postsccondary institutions to work with 
communities in helping to ameliorate the varied and 
complex social iroblems confronting these 
communities. 

This intent, however, is by no means restricted to 
title I of the act; implicitly, the intent appears ag«un 
and again throughout the act. Indeed, this intent 
may be said to be implicit in a succession of legis- 
lative acts and congrcssionally authorized programs. 
Insofar as these legislative acts and programs encour- 
age postsccondary institutions to apply their resources 
toward an amelioration of social problems, they help 
support, refine, or create at these institutions the 
means by which educational scr\ ices are delivered to 
individuals and communities beyond the campu<?cs. 

Almost without exception. Federal activity by- 
passes direct support to these sptcms while at the 
same time depending on them indirectly for delivery 
of federally sponsored scr\'ices. This has proved true 
in such diverse areas as law enforcement, dr ig abuse, 
urban development, juvenile delinquency, minority 
business, unemployment, and an endless sheet of 
additional program priorities that have received 
Federal Government support. 

There are few individuals who believe that post- 
secondary institutions have either the resources or 
the inclination to soh'e e\ erv- problem confronting 
society. There are equally few who believe that these 
institutions can do nothing in this regard. Most in- 
dividuals, we would \enture to guess, believe as we 
do: that the ability of postsecondar) institutions to 
aid in the amelioration of community problems is 
limited. 

This limited ability depends on a variety of fac- 
tors: above all, a belief and a commitment that 
postsecondary institutions have a certain responsi- 
bility to apply their resources discreetly to problem 
areas where they may make a specific contribution 
toward solution. One area where institutions are es- 



pecially equipped and which is generally recognized 
is the area of manpower training. 

Training alone, however, may not be sufficient. 
The deployment of trained individuals, and the spe- 
cial institutional resources to which they have rou- 
tine access, must be reflected somehow in an insti- 
tution's ability to reorganize its administrative 
structure to accommodate the application and shar- 
ing of individuals and resources with communities 
external to the institutions themselves. 

Our interest in the Higher Education Act in this 
regard was expressed in a statement sent by the 
Council to various congressional and administration 
officials on January 21, 1975, in which the Council 
stated that "community service is a complex educa- 
tional activity that requires special manpower and 
programs, utilized and applied through diverse ad- 
ministrative arrangements." 

In communicating this observation, the 

PUBLIC 

SERVICE expressed its belief that a con- 

cept of service — public service — lies at 
the heart of the sometimes extraoidinarily produc- 
tive working relationship binding Federal and State 
Governments to univer^sities. 

Through the reauthorization of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act, we feel, the Congress has at its disposal 
the opportunity to make a timely contribution to- 
ward the reinforcement and expansion of its own 
commitment to this relationship, for the good of 
society. 

In that same communication, we stated that "the 
basis for improved public service is implicit through- 
out all of those portions of the Higher Education 
Act that promote research demonstration, univcr^sity- 
based technical assistance programs, technology 
transfer and institutional cooperation with nonaca- 
demic organizations and agencies. Perhaps the con- 
cept is nowhere better expressed," we concluded, 
"than in the thrust of the act to address the special 
educational needs of the socially, culturally, and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged." 

This combination of the Council's concerns for 
continuing education, extension education and com- 
munity service, we feel, delegates to the Council a 
special responsibility to help letter relate the world 
of education to the worid of work. The previously 
mentioned report of the American Council on Edu- 
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cation, and an earlier report by the Commission on 
nontraditional studies called "Diversity by Design/' 
state clearly the preeminence given to job- and 
career-related objectives by those adults who choose 
to continue their education. This conclusion is fully 
confirmed by our own examination of the status of 
adult part-time students l)cginning on page 13. 

Although there are many equally valid reasons 
why individuals, whether professionals, paraprofes- 
aonals, or laborers, continue their education, none 
supercedes the desire by individuals to initiate or 
improve their employment possibilities. 

The Council's concerns for these individuals and 
their work-related educational activities are implicit 



throughout our evaluation of the title 1 program. 
They are reflected in oui recognition of the inter- 
mediate objectives of community service and the 
need for an improved educational delivery sxstem. 
These concerns arc self-evident in our statement on 
aid to adult part-time students. 

Tlic Council intends to communicate its further 
thoughts on this subject in the coming reportinjr year. 
Wc will Jo so on matters deemed important to the 
Council and we will do so on matters deemed help- 
ful to the Congress and the administration as ap- 
propriate circumstances develop which will allow us 
to communicate our thoughts in a timely and poa- 
tivc manner. □ 
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CHAPTER 2 



I^Summary of Recommendations 



?In.Scction 103 of the Education Amendments of 
K;:^.4972, the 92d Congress asked the CouncO to under- 
|S]^4aic a comprehensive evaluation of the title I pro- 
ft;^,gram of the Higher Education Act ("Community 
|s ^Service and Continuing Education"). This evalua- 
l?-iti6h , was. submitted to the Committee on Labor and 
iJPubiic Welfare of the Senate and the Committee on 
<EHucation and Labor of the House of Reprcsenta- 
otives on March 31, 1975. 

What follows as part A of this section are the 
'recommendations resulting from this evaluation. 
They arc siirtimarized here in their entirety. The 
evaluation itself was published independently of the 
'Councfl's annual report and is available upon re- 
f v:;quest to the Council. 

Part B of this section consists of the Council's 
'further recommendations affecting the status of 
? .adult, part-time students, the need for a public pol- 
icy in support of lifelong learning, an assessment of 
I the financial needs of adult, part-time students, and 
the broad outline of measures that would support 
^legislation to develop the manpower needed at the 
; postsccondary level to carry out expanded extension 
aiid continuing education activities. 

PART A: Recommendations Relating to Title 1 of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 

In expressing a fundamental and persistent con- 
cern of Americans for relevance in education. Pres- 
ident Ford in his Ohio State University speech of 
/August 30, 1974, called for a "new alliance between 
the world of education and the world of work." By 
•urging ''a real partnership between the academic 
.community and the rest of our society," the Presi- 
^dent. was echoing a need of Abraham Lincobi's day 
that led to the establishment of the Land Grant 
^ .University system to serve the "liberal and prac- 
&'^tical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 



eral pursuits and professions of life," or the theme 
expressed a century later by Lyndon Johnson when 
he remarked that "the role of the university must 
extend far beyond the ordinary extension-type op- 
eration. Its research findings and talents must be 
made available to the community." 

Today we face new challenges and new problemis. 
Society is far more urban, more complex, more 
diverse, with a vast expansion of educational insti- 
tutions — requiring a review of old approaches and 
a search for new — all aimed at bringing the world 
of higher education and the problems and needs of 
people in their everyday lives closer together. A sys- 
tem in which the doors of our colleges and univer- 
sities are open in service to all who can use their 
knowledge, a system in which the faculties and stu- 
dents become directly involved in helping people 
solve the real problems of the real world, has been 
a reemerging goal of higher education. Tide I is a 
contemporary expression of that goal. 

In recognition of these underlying assumptions 
about the role of postsecondary institutions in the 
contemporary world, the CouncO recommends the 
following: 

Recommendation One: That the President 
establish a Bureau of Continuing Education and 
Community Service within the Office of Education 
to provide a national focus for Federal programs 
concerned with education for adults in the world of 
work and for other postsecondary nontraditional 
education programs. The responsibilities of the Bu- 
reau would include : 

—the administration of title I of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act; 

—the administration of programs relating to the 
financial and educational needs of adult part- 
time students; 
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— a central information or clearinghouse function 
concerning continuing education and commu- 
nity service projects and programs supported 
by Federal funds; 

— coordination with other Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Federal programs 
having similar or related concerns; 

— the administration of experimental or demon- 
stration programs to make postsecondary edu- 
cation more relevant to th^ practical needs of 
adult part-time students and also to communi- 
ties in using education resources to solve social 
and economic problems. 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

Recommendation Two: That the National Ad- 
visory Council on Extension and Continuing Edu- 
cation have responsibility for advising the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on programs relating to the financial and edu- 
cation needs of all adult part-time students in 
postsecondary education. This new responsibility 
will be in addition to and equal in importance to 
that of advising on the administration of title I of 
the Higher Education Act and that of reviewing the 
admimstration and effectiveness of all federally sup- 
ported extension and continuing education pro- 
grams. 

« « « « « 

Recommendation Tkree: That Congress reau- 
thorize title I of the Higher Education Act at the 
currently authorized level of $50 million annually. 
* * * * * 

Recommendation Foxtr: That Congress amend 
title I of the Higher Education Act to: 

— provide new Icgislati e authority for national 
emphasis programs that would provide such 
sums as necessary to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to ht allocated to and administered by 
the States to expand and replicate projects and 
programs that v/ould have national or regional 
impact. Such programs and the funds required 
to finance them would be requested by the 
Commissioner at the time of the annual budget 
request for title I (HEA) ; 

— provide for an allocation of 5 percent of appro- 
priations under title I (HEA) to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the purposes of provid- 
ing technical assistance to State agencies for 



program development, operational planning, 
and evaluations designed to improve the State 
administration of the program ; 

— permit an increase in the administrative allot- 
ment to each Stat^ from $25,000 to $40,000 to 
provide resources to State agencies for develops 
ing operational program plans and conducting 
periodic evaluations of State* title I (HEA) 
operations. 

— complement such action by steps to strengthen 
the State planning effort for all ol postsecond- 
y education so that State priorities for con- 
tinuing education and community service may. 
be elicited and communicated to the State titlcs 
I agency. 

— authorize State agencies to use annually up tor 
$75,000 or 20 percent, whichever is less, frpni. 
State allocations to develop the capacity of 
select number of postsecondary institutions to. 
engage in community service and continuing, 
education programs not otherwise available. ^ 
Such grants to institutions would : 

—not exceed $25,000 or be available to a single 
grantee for more than 3 years; 

— be matched by the recipient institution (s) ;;, 

— require a commitment from and demonstra- 
tion of the recipient institution's capacity 
to maintain the level of effort in continue 
ing education and community service es- 
tablished by the grant; 

— be awarded on the basis of a specific pro- 
gram plan; 

— be evaluated by the State agency providing 
the grant. 

— require all States to have advisory bodies spe- 
cifically designated to consult with and assist 
the agency administering title I (HEA). Such 
bodies should be representative of the com- 
munity and not comprised of membership from 
educational institutions in excess of one-third of 
their total membership. 

* * ^ * * 

Recommendation Five: That the Office of Edu- 
cation provide technical assistance and publish 
guidelines to improve the operations of State title I 
programs. Such assistance and guidelines would 
pertain to : 

— improving the planning and project selection 
processes of State agencies, including the stipti- 
lation that arbitrary limits upon the level of 
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Ij;^^^ \ ilinding or duration of project grants do not 
^^rS constitute valid bases for project proposal 

^ — improving the operations of State tide I advi- 
i?-: ' sory committees ; 

\/ '' —improving communications between the na- 
K \ tional tide I office and the States and among the 
States to encourage the sharing of information 
about tide I projects and programs; 

—encouraging and assisting State agencies in ini- 
1^ ' dating projects to be conducted by eligible in- 
|- ' stitutions within the States. 

^^-;rart b 

|t. Based on its analysis of the met and unmet needs 
|: Vpf adult part-time students and its longstanding in- 
! tcrcst in policies affecting continuing education, the 
y Council further recommends the following : 

f' ' ^ Rect' mmendatxon Six: A national policy on life- 
Jr - long learning (seep. 10). 

{' Recommendation Seven: Aid to the part-time 
l\ student through amendments to title IV of the 
( : Higher Education Act of 1965 (seep. 10). 

f Recommendation Eight: An assessment of the 
^ financial needs of part-time students (see p. 1 1 ) ; and 

Recommendation Nine: Measures to develop a 

- continuing education act (see p. 11 ) . 

> 

The Council is impressed with the findings of the 
^ American Council on Education's study, "Financing 

Part-time Students: The New Majority in Post- 
I - secondary Education," in which ACE reports that 
i adult students participating in postsecondary educa- 
l- tion on a part-time basis comprise the majority of 
I students at both institutions of higher education and 

postsecondary institutions, 
f. The Advisory Council's own study on the needs 
: _ of these students, which appears in appendix A of 
; , this report, confirms and supplements many of the 
^ conclusions of the ACE report. The Council's study 
; attempted to assess the needs of both currently en- 
; , , rolled part-time adult students and those other 
t adults who have expressed an interest in study at 
f: the postsecondary level but who are not now par- 
! ' ticipating-in such activities. Among the findings 
f reached by the Council were these: 

***** there are significant differences be- 



tween actual participants in adult education and 
nonparticipants. Participants are younger than 
nonparticipants; a greater proportion of them are 
employed than nonparticipants; and they are cer^ 
tainly better educated than nonparticipants. 
There is a disproportionately high participation 
in continued learning among whites, and a dis- 
proportionately low participation by blacks. 

^'Interest in further learning among adults ap- 
pears equally balanced between men and women, 
with men showing a higher interest in programs 
related to their career advancement, while women, 
like blacks, show a higher interest in programs 
leading to new jobs. 

"Participants are more likely to participate at 
the next highest level of their educational attain- 
ment, thus making postsecondary institutions the 
likeliest focus of learning opportunities. Nonpar- 
ticipants tend to shy away from postsecondary 
institutions and look more to the public schoob 
and other community organizations for their 
educational advancement. In both cases, however, 
community-located learning resources are of 
paramount importance. 

''Although work-related educational programs 
are singled out by both participants and nonpar- 
ticipants as of first importance, a proportionately 
higher number of participants than nonpartici- 
pants is inclined to participate in recreational 
activities as well. In contrast, would-be learners 
are more specifically interested in learning voca- 
tional skills. 

''Without question, the combination of ^cost^ 
and 'time' have proved to be the greatest barriers 
to further education to both participants and 
nonparticipants. Among nonparticipants, women 
are more likely to single out the cost factor as a 
barrier, whereas men more frequently cite time 
as a barrier. 

"Nonparticipants' interest in participating in 
further education increases significantly as their 
levels of income and education increase. General 
interest by both groups declines, however, as 
adults pass through their thirties. 

"Interest among participants and nonpar- 
ticipants in the methods of learning run parallel 
in many areas. Exceptions appear to be the m- 
clination by the former to use postsecondary m- 
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shtutions and by the latter to use public schools 
and other community organizations for their 
educational activities. AUo, nonparticipants show 
a greater interest in receiving credit or some other 
form of recognition for their potential involvement 
in education programs. This contrasts with par^ 
ticipants who, in fact, receive less recognition 
through credit, certificates, degrees, and diplomas. 

''Nonparticipants show greater interest in 
on-the-job training opportunities, although among 
both groups there is an almost universal pref- 
erence for the more traditional classroom, lecture, 
and workshop approaches to education. There is 
little evidence of interest in the more nontradi^ 
tional learning modes, such as correspondence 
courses, media presentations, etc. 

"Both groups indicate strongest preference for 
courses that meet once a week for up to 4 hours 
per week, although a significant minority says it 
would consider participating in programs in excess 
of 4 hours per week. Again, first preference is for 
a course that runs from 1 to 6 months, with sec^ 
ond preference for courses or programs that run 
to 12 months of the year. 

''Of significant importance to nonparticipants 
and — on a lesser scale — to participants, is the 
availability of such institutional services as per^ 
sonal and career counseling and testing and evalu- 
ation of competencies. Of even more importance 
to nonparticipants may well be the need for a 
concerted effort to publicize the availability of 
learning opportunities and to recruit more actively 
potential learners into learning programs/* 

In light of the magnitude of interest expressed by 
adults in continuing their education and in gaining 
equity of access to learning opportunities, the 
National Advisory Council on Extension and 
Continuing Education further recommends: 

Recommendation Six: That the 94th Congress 
of the United States adopt as a matter of public 
policy the following declaration in support of the 
lifelong learning needs of the people of the United 
States: 

To E$tablish a Policy of Lifelong Learning 
Congress declares that it is in the National in* 
tercst that opportunities (or lifelong learning 



through continuii^; education be available to all 
citizens without regard to previous education or 
training; and that considerations of sex^ age,\ 
social and ethnic bad^round^ or economic cir» 
cumstances shall not restrict the access to all of 
sudi opportunities to any individual. In order to 
promote the continued vitality (tf our free 
society, it is also recognized that continuing edu* 
cation programs which extend lifelong learning: 
opportunities will be necessary in order to allow; 
aU people to improve their personal well-bdi^ 
as well as their partidpation in the dvic, cul« 
tural, and political life of the Nation* 

For purposes of this Ac^ continuing educatipaf. 
is defined as any planned, purposefid education 
activity which further^, tIurough/fuU« or 
time programs sppiumed by lawfully designat^! 
and accredited education institutions^ the ac«. 
quisition of knowledge^ skill, personal awareness, 
or professional development as well as the c6n« 
cems of the community or Nation for which ed^ur 
cational services are appropriate. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Recommendation Seven: That the followuig 
amendments be made to the student financial as. 
sistance provisions of title IV of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act m support of the educational needs of 
adult, part-tune students: 

— That section 41 1 of title IV, which determines 
eligibility for participation in the basic oppor- 
tunity grant program, be further amended and 
strengthened to indude specifically part-time 
students who are attending institutions on a less 
than half-time basis; 

— ^That section 413, which authorizes the supple- 
mental educational opportunity grants, be 
amended to provide eligibility for part-time 
students who arc attending institutions on a less 
than half-time basis; 

— ^That students participati- in academic pro- 
grams in excess of 5 years be eligible to receive 
supplemental grants; and 

— ^That the full-time equivalency formula used to 
determine allocations to institutions be aug- 
mented with a proviso that would require insti- 
tutions to include as beneficiaries of these grants 
the part-time students upon whom the FTE 
formula is based; 

— That section 427, which determine eligibility of 
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student borrowers of federally insured student 
loans be amended to include students who are 
attending institutions on a less than half-time 
basis. 

***** 
Recommendation Eight: The Council draws at- 
tention to the fact that adults who are currentiy par- 
ticipating in continuing education on a part-time 
basis at the postsecondary level and adults who are 
not now participating in such activities but who have 
indicated an interest in doing so, have singled ">ut 
"cost'* as the major barrier to their further educa- 
tion. 

By passing the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
Congress reconfirmed its belief in the concept of 
equal educational opportunities for aU. It is evident, 
however, that educational opportunities arc not 
available to all when significant segments of the 
adult population are either prevented from continu- 
ing their education, are discouraged from doing so, 
or are hampered from so doing because of financial 
restrictions. 

To help the Congress determine the appropriate 
Federal role in financing postsecondary education, 
the 92d Congress established the National Com- 
mission on the Financing of Postsecondary Educa- 
tion. The report of this Commission, "Financing 
Postsecondary Education in the United States," left 
largely untouched and wholly unresolved the ques- 
tion of aid to nontraditional, part-time adult stu- 
dents. 

The Council therefore recommends that the Con- 
gress review the current standards of student needs 
assessment and their application to the less than half- 
time student and authorize and fund a major study 
that would assess the special financial needs of adults 
who by choice or necessity pursue their education on 
a part-time basis. 

***** 

Recommendation Nine: The evidence cited by 
the Council in this report regarding the met and 
unmet needs of the adult population for more educa- 
tion is sufficiently strong to warrant priority con- 
aderation for the development of an enlarged pro- 
fessional manpower whose sole purpose would be 
to identify and to serve the special needs of adult 
students. 

If postsecondary institutions are to respond better 
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to the educational requirements of adult part-time 
students, and at the level of excellence and commit- 
ment with which these same institutions respond to 
the needs of the regular and more traditional full- 
time students, then it is the Council's conclusion 
that a core of trained manpower is urgently needed 
to direct that effort. 

Part-time students in postsecondary institutions 
are increasing at a rate that is 2.3 times faster than 
that of full-time students. Moreover, in 4-year col- 
leges and universities, this rate is now approximately 
3.5 times faster. Although part-time students have 
been a staple feature of most postsecondary institu- 
tions for many decades, their numerical increase in 
recent years has been dramatic. 

To provide essential services to these students, 
postsecondary institutions have drawn heavily from 
their regular full-time teaching staffs and from 
other sources outside the institutions altogether. As 
welcome and as needed as this support is, these in- 
dividuals may not always be prepared to make the 
kinds of long-term commitments to the education 
of adult students which would lead to the sustained 
development of nontraditional education programs 
and the provision of badly needed career and edu- 
cation counseling services. 

The Council proposes, therefore, that in the area 
of nontraditional education for nontraditional stu- 
dents, the Congress support the training and devel- 
opment of the appropriate manpower to meet the 
needs of adult part-time students at the postsec- 
ondary level. We urge the Congress to support a 
comprehensive continuing education bill that would 
encompass the following concepts in support of these 
activities: 

To help postsecondary institutions achieve these 
goals and to foster expanded and improved oppor- 
tunities for lifelong learning, we recommend sup- 
port of the following provisions: 

A. The means: (I) To strengthen the capacity 
of colleges and universities to perform effectively 
within the broad range of federally supported com- 
munity services programs, and ( 2 ) to enable colleges 
and universities to: (a) Generally make available 
higher continuing education opportunities to the 
people; {b) develop programs designed to serve 
those who exercise leadership in our society; {c) fos- 
ter continuing education programs which provide 
lateral and vertical occupational mobility; and {d) 
supply supportive service to other institutions and 
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organizations which provide the people continuing 
education opportunities. 

B. Financial Support: There are many statutes 
that could be amended to allow need-based sup- 
port for educational grants and loans for adult stu- 
dents involved in postsecondary programs for credit 
and not for credit. Among these are the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code. Specifi- 
cally, the student aid provisions of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act could be amended to author- 
ize and to fund more fully the inclusion of part-time 
students, including less than half-time students, in 
the various provisions of the title (see Recommenda- 
tion Seven). 

C. Improved Resources for Individual Instruc- 
tion: Although major breakthroughs have occurred 
in the development of sophisticated educational 
technologies and in the use of the mass media to 
reach mass audiences, the majority of adults remain 
reluctant to use these techniques to further inde- 
pendent study activities. Adults prefer to use conven- 
tional teaching devices with which they are already 
familiar rather than new devices which may be more 
effective and suitable to their needs but with which 
they are unfamiliar. 

Federal support is recommended for research in 
order to develop more effective learning packages, 
including audiocassettes, video tape recordings and 
broadcasting in concert with correspondence and 
other forms of self-learning, and to propagate the 
efficiency of these learning packages in ways that 
will motivate adults to use them more substantially. 
The objective of this research is to foster independ- 
ent instruction and to make learning opportunities 
more readily available — at a reasonable cost — for 
those individuals in society who are not now being 
best served by the more conventional systems of 
instruction, 

D. Fellowships To Expand the Faculty Base: 
Graduate fellowships should be made available to 
persons who now pursue or who plan to pursue a 
career in extension and continuing education. These 



fellowships should be available for study at either 
the master's degree or doctoral levels and should 
be usable at institutions offering specialization in 
higher continuing education. 

E. Counseling: The educational counseling serv- 
ices needed by adult students continuing their edu- 
cation differ markedly from those required by reg- 
ular oncamous students. To increase the number of 
skilled counselors for adults to advise on educational 
programs, each institution conferring advanced de- 
grees in educational counseling should l^e eligible for 
fellowships which it can award to graduate students 
at that institution. 

F. Disseminating Results of Federally-Funded 
Research Programs: The transfer of knowledge to 
the ultimate users through programs of extension 
and continuing education is the vital link between 
the universities' reservoir of knowledge and those 
who must apply this knowledge to community and 
national problems. With prominent exceptions like 
the cooperative extension program and the national 
sea-grant program, few Federal programs focus on 
improving an institution's capacity to extend re- 
search byproducts as a community service. 

Research grants in extension and continuing edu- 
cation should be made available with preference 
given to those projects or institutions which com- 
bine research with well-developed plans and capabil- 
ities for best extending the results of that research to 
the appropriate clientele groups. 

G. Program Development Assistance: Institu- 
tions and consortia should be eligible for project 
grants designed to help meet the costs of developing 
and delivering new programs and program concepts 
for educational efforts designed to: Meet the con- 
tinuing education needs of the unemployed ; the con- 
tinuing education needs of women; the continuing 
education needs of community leaders; and the con- 
tinuing education needs of scientists, engineers, and 
other professionals whose skills have l)ecome obsolete 
or surplus as a result of structural changes in the 
economy. □ 
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Adult Part-Time Students: 
the Met and Unmet Needs 

The exact nature and extent of demand in continuing part-time education 
programs is clear neither to educators in the traditional system nor necessarily 
[clear] to the users and potential users of these programs. Much of the potential 
demand is still unmet by current programs and remains latent in the population. 
In education where private profit incentives are muted and competition does not 
lead automatically to consumer responsiveness, preferences will not necessarily be 
discerned, 

Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education. 



The major change occurring in postsecondary ed- 
ucation today is not the kind of change that is sub- 
ject either to institutional direction, to Government 
regulation and control, or to the manipulated forces 
of the public marketplace. The change does not 
result from a determined set of educational prin- 
ciples nor can it be called correctly — as some do — 
an educational revolution. If it is a revolution, it is 
essentially a leaderless one. The change does not 
respond to clearly stated public policies, has no single 
institutional base, reaches no set of expressed ob- 
jectives and is developing according to no systematic 
criteria of development. 

And yet the change taking place in 
postsecondary education is about as 
popular a mass movement as post- 
secondary education has ever experienced. The 
people responsible for the change — the consumers 
of education — share little in common with each 
other except for the fact that they are adult students 
who are continuing their education on a part-time 
basis. 

Education for full-time students, regularly en- 
rolled in courses or programs for terminal degrees 
at residential institutions, is clearly not the focus of 
this popular student movement. The adult, part- 
time students, whose needs do give thrust to this 



movement, exist in such large numbers and demand 
such a variety of educational services, that all of the 
resources of postsecondary institutions together are 
insufficient to meet their demands. 

Public schools, proprietary institutions, industry 
and business, community and social organizations, 
and civilian and military government agencies have 
all joined in developing or supporting continuing 
education opportunities for adult, part-time stu- 
dents^ — and even this effort, nationwide, is insuffi- 
cient to meet the obvious demands for more edu- 
cation by more individuals. 

In 1972, at least 1 out of every 10 adult Ameri- 
cans participated in continuing education programs. 
In 1957, only 1 out of 13 Americans participated in 
such programs. The National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, in conjunction with the U.S. Bureau 
of Census, estimates that in 1972, 15.7 million adult 
Americans engaged in some formally organized edu- 
cational activity. 

Of these 15.7 million individuals, 85 percent had 
completed their high school education, all were over 
1 7 years of age and all had continued their educa- 
tion on a part-time basis. Postsecondary institutions 
were able to respond to about half of the educational 
needs of this population. Collegiate institutions (4- 
year colleges and universities) enrolled 5.9 million 
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adult, part-time students in 1972, a 35-percent in- 
crease from 1969. Some 2-year institutions and pri- 
vate postsccondary vocational and trade schools 
enrolled an additional 1.4 million adults. 

If 15.7 million adults participated in continuing 
education in 1972, and if an additional 1 1.6 million 
adults 17 years or older were engaged in full-time 
study, then 112 million adults did not participate 
in any form of adult education. 

If 80 percent of the adult 
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pate in some kmd of for- 
mal educational activity, then the observation of the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education re- 
garding the unmet needs of even broader segments 
of the American adult population may indeed be 
ominous. 

Postsecondary institutions have been able to meet 
many of these needs. The dramatic findings of the 
American Council on Education's report, "Financ- 
ing Part-time Students: The New Majority in Post- 
sccondary Education," is the clearest indication yet 
of the extent, depth, and characteristics of the new 
student population at these institutions. Among other 
conclusions reached, the American Council on Edu- 
cation reports that for the first time in history, adult, 
part-time students comprise the majority of students 
enrolled in both postsecondary institutions and in 
institutions of higher education. 

Among the enrollment trends cited by the study 
are the following: 

''Since 1969 more students have participated 
in postsecondary education on a part-time basis 
{credit and noncredit) than on a julUtime basis 
by a substantial margin {55.0 versus 45.0 percent 
in 1969 and 575 versus 42.5 percent in 1972). 
Between 1969 and 1972 the number of part-time 
students in postsecondary institutions increased at 
a rate 2.3 times faster than full-time students {20.4 
percent part-time versus 8.8 percent full-time). 

''In 1972, for the first time in American history, 
approximately half of the students {degree credit, 
nondegree credit, and noncredit) in postsecondary 
institutions of higher education participated on a 
part-time basis. 

"The rate of increase in numbers of collegiate 
part-time students between 1969 and 1972 was 



times as great as for full-time students {35.3 
versus 10.1 percent). 

"Enrollments of collegiate part-time students 
are increasing more rapidly in 2-year institutions 
and in graduate programs than in other segments 
of the field. In 1972, 63.1 percent of graduate 
students attended on a part-time basis.** 

The presence of so many nontraditional students 
on campuses that have grown accustomed to serving 
the needs of the more traditional full-time degree- 
seeking student has had its consequences. At a time 
when regular full-time enrollments are leveling and 
institutional budgets are proving inadequate to serve 
current and traditional needs, the advent on campus 
of the adult, part-time student has provided at least 
a temporary solution to many institutional enroll- 
ment and budgetary problems. 

In response, many institutions 
^J^jl^^^ll^^lgg have seriously reviewed their com- 
mitments to the education of part- 
time students and have opened up their physical, 
technical, and manpower resources — as never be- 
fore — to the education of adults. Planning for the 
education of adults, however, is made difHcult by a 
number of factors; first, the education of adults is 
basically a new market for these institutions, requir- 
ing a variety of new educational products to meet 
student needs. Because it is a new market, most in- 
stitutions cannot readily appeal to past experiences 
in responding to adult needs, and certainly not with 
the magnitude of assistance these demands would 
appear to require. 

The components of what has traditionally con- 
stituted an education (full-time residency, semesters, 
credits, and degrees) have proved unadaptable to 
the new constituency. Entirely new educational in- 
stitutions have been established. When this is not 
possible, innovative programs within institutions, 
generally through extension and outreach activities 
and the more traditional continuing education activ- 
ities of these institutions, have been developed, 
redesigned, or expanded. 

A second difTiculty in promoting education for 
adults on a part-time basis is the demand for a va- 
riety of educational thrusts to meet diverse educa- 
tional objectives. Some of these objectives are per- 
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sonal, some are business and professional, and some 
stem from Government actions and social pressures. 

Third, the pluralistic nature of the new clientele, 
compounded by the pluralistic nature of their edu- 
cational needs, has made a pluralistic institutional 
response necessar>'. Educational programs, teaching 
formats, location of study, times of day offered, t>pe 
and training of faculty, cost, and informational ser\ - 
ices must all be considered before consumers' needs 
can be met. 

And fourth, the demand for continuing education 
changes periodically in response to ongoing changes 
in the economy and, consequently, in the shifting 
labor force. 

This last variable is critical. 

EDUCATION AND Qver 75 oercent of adult 
THE LABOR FORCE ^^^^ percent ot adult 
part-time students are mem- 
bers of the labor force. The> are employed. Because 
jobsceking and career upgrading are most often 
cited bv participants in continuing education as their 
reason for participating, the relation of the job mar- 
ket to educational needs is direct. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Lalx)r ("Education .\ttain- 
ment of Workers, March 1972'' J, the proportion 
of 18- to 65-vear-old workers who ha\e completed 
at least 4 vears of high school has more than doubled 
in the last 30 vear —from 32 percent to 69 percent 
of the labor force. Included in this group are work- 
ers with college degrees who represented less than 
6 percent of the same group in 1940 and about 14 
percent as of 1972. 

A special labor force report called "Education of 
Workers: Projections in 1990" concludes that 
"* * * one of the major challenges to be met bv 
the economy, both during the current decade and 
the 1980's, is the continued absorption of this rap- 
idly growing supply of well-educated workers." 

Correspondinglv, the report indicates, the number 
of less educated workers will decline dramatically 
in the years ahead. Currently, one-fifth of the entire 
labor force (12.5 million j has 8 vears or less of 
formal education. The Bureau predicts that the pro- 
portion of minimallv educated workers Is declining 
at the rate of about 4 percent per vear and is ex- 
pected to total one-eighth of the working population 
by 1980. 



Noting that educational credentials are Increas- 
ingly required for various occupations either for- 
mally through work rules or informally by employer 
preferences or job content, the Labor Department 
warned of one adverse consequence of an increas- 
ingly educated labor force. One outcome, it says, is 
a situation "in which the job applicant with limited 
formal education is not given equal consideration 
for available jobs, quite apart from the actual job 
requirements themselves." "Excessive reliance upon 
formal education as a requisite for acceptance into 
the world of work is * * * inherently unjust to the 
millions of less educated workers and potential work- 
ers who possess the need, desire, and basic compe- 
tence to perform useful work. * * *" 

^ Herbert A. Levine of Rutgers University in an 
unpublished paper called "Strategics for the Appli- 
cation of Foreign Legislation on Paid Educational 
Leave to the United States Scene,'' cited a similar 
concern by the international labor movement affect- 
ing national attitudes toward continuing education. 
Meeting in December of 1974, a group represent- 
ing the Organization of Economic Cooperation and 
Development's Centre for Educational Research 
and Innovation urged that labor-union-supported 
educational leave and benefit programs ''not be a 
systeyyi for widening the gap between the haves and 
have 7Wts/' Levine reports that the group "empha- 
sized the necessitv for pu'ulic action to supplement 
private initiative and to establish a method to pro- 
vide [educational] opportunities for workers not 
covered by these relationships.") 

This concern for education and the adult worker is 
uell documented in several Department of Labor 
manpovver studies and by the Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Further information about the 
adult population is available — on the national 
lev el — from the Department of Commerce's Bureau 
of the Census and from analyses of census data 
provided bv the Office of Education's National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

A good deal more is known as a result of various 
statewide and regional studies recently undertaken 
to help plan better programs of continuing educa- 
tion for adults. The previously cited study by the 
.\merican Council on Education lends its support to 
a broader understanding of who the part-time stu- 
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^ dents arc and the nature of their educational 
objectives. 

In light of the fact that 80 percent of adult Ameri- 
cans do not participate in education, information 
on the unmet and latent needs of even broader seg- 
ments of the population is perhaps of more urgent 
need to educational planners. The iionparticipants 
in adult education have not emerged as a focus for 
sa<^tained research and analysis. Much of the infor- 
mation available about adult nonparticipants in 
education, particularly at the national level, is simply 
deduced from what is already known about adult 
participants. 

Fortunately, a number of studies have recently 
appeared which focus on the educational needs of 
nonparticipants in adult education. These studies 
are scattered, modest in size, and frequently incon- 
clusive. Yet they were all undertaken systematically 
and scientifically. If irrefutable conclusions cannot 
always be drawn from them, these studies at least 
serve as initial yardsticks against which later and 
more comprehensive data can be measured. 

The following reports and their findings will be 
outlined with three objectives in mind: 

1 . A description of recent participants in continu- 
ing education: characteristics will include 
such items as level of income, education attain- 
ment, education objectives, employment status, 
and race and sex as relevant; 

2. A description of nonparticipants in continuing 
education: characteristics will include the 
same as the above, with additional character- 
istics which emerge as a consequence of the 
specific purposes of the studies undertaken; 
and 

3. A description of attributes of educational serv- 
ices (delivery system) that appear most effec- 
tive in responding to the demands by adults 
for continuing education. 

''Participation in .\duh Educat: n (1972)'* (un- 
published data) is a triennial report published by the 
National Center for Education Statistics and based 
on data provided by the Bureau of the Census 
through its current population survey. The data 
cover the entire adult population. The focus of the 
report, however, is on participants in adult educa- 
tion who are beyond compulsory school age (17 
years and over) who did not enroll full-time in a 
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regular school or college program but who did en- 
gage in one or more activities of organized instruc- 
tion on a part-time basis. 

According to this report, of the entire 
SURVEY ^^"^^ population in 1972 of 139 mU- 

lion, 15.7 million participated in 
adult education on a part-time baas; 11.6 million 
were enrolled full time in educational programs; 
and the remaining 111.5 million were classified as. 
"nonparticipants" in adult education. This last 
category was not necessarily viewed as a potential 
market for continuing adult education, hut the charr 
acteristics of these nonparticipants do differ signifi- 
cantly from those of participants. These differences 
may clarify some of the obstacles affecting thdr 
nonparticipation. 

Some of the distinctions revealed by these data are 
as follows: 

— majority of participants (54.5 percent) fall 
between the ages of 25 and 44, whereas only 
about a third of nonparticipants do; 

— ^The vast majority of participants (86.7 per- 
cent) are h^h school graduates, whereas 
slightly more than half (56.6 percent) of the 
nonparticipants have graduated from high 
school; 

— Participants are evenly distributed between 
the sexes, whereas slightly more women than 
men (54.6 versus 45.4 percent) fall into the 
nonparticipation category; 

— Approximately 60 percent of participants 
make in excess of $10,000 per annum, whereas 
one-half of the nonparticipants make less than 
$10,000 per annum; 

— Three-quarters of participants are cun-cntly 
employed, whereas only slightly more than 
half of the nonparticipants are employed; 

— And one«quarter of participants arc identified 
as "professionals/technicians," whereas only 
about 6 percent of nonparticipants are so 
identified. 

Participation by adults in one or more continuing 
education activities fell into the following broad 
categories: 
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Percent 



General education 25.9 

Occupational training 46.5 

Community issues 9»8 

Personal and family- 14.0 

SadaA and recreational ^ 12.0 



^FviHr€s do Hot total because of rounding and multiple 
enirUs. 

The reasons given by adults for participating in 
the above activities were as follows: 

Percent 



General information 16.0 

Advance in job - - 42.7 

Get new job 11.3 

Community activity 2.7 

Personal and family 23.5 

Social and recreational * 6. 5 



^Figures do not total because of rounding and multiple 
entries* 

Among the findings cited by the National Center 
for Education Statistics as characteristic of the adult 
participants in these activities were the following: 

— Proportionately twice as many blacks as whites 
enrolled to find a job; 

' — Men participated more than twice as much as 
women to advance or improve their career 
statas; 

— ^59 percent of the men engaged in occupational 
training were veterans; 

— Blacks were more likely to enroll in programs 
sponsored by public schools and private voca- 
tional and technical institutions; 

— High school graduates or individuals with some 
postsecondary education were more likely than 
non-high-school graduates to receive financial 
support from their employer for educational 
activities; 

— College i^aduatcs were more likely to complete 
their educational programs than noncoUege 
graduates; 

— Public (Government) funds were more fre- 
quently used in support of those with less than 
a $3,000-per-annum salary, and were more 
likely to benefit younger students (under 25). 

— And most revealing of all, despite the strong 
emphasis by participants in jobseeking and ca- 
reer advancement, over one-third of the partic- 
ipants did not have a clear professional or 
occupational objective (37.5 percent). 



Of the 15.7 million adult participants in contin- 
uing education, the following institutional agencies 
and organizations were listed as major sponsors: 



Percent 

Public grade or high school 14. 0 

2-ycar college/technical institute 16.3 

Private vocational/trade school 8.9 

4-ycar college/university 21.4 

Employer 16. 6 

Community 12. 7 

Labor/professional group 5. 5 

Tutor/private 6. 0 

Others MO. 4 



^Figures do not total because of rounding and multiple 
sponsorship, 

Postsecondary institutions, in rthcr words, served as 
sponsors for nearly one-half (47 percent) of the 
participants. It is clear from these figures that insti- 
tutional or group settings were preferred by a vast 
majority of the participants to individual or private 
study. 

The ability of postsecondary and 

I^L^TIIkiI'P'^^^ other institutions to deliver edu- 
RESPONSE . , , , , , 

cational services to adults may be 

significantly affected by the expressed preferences 
by participants of where and how educational serv- 
ices are provided. Among the other findings revealed 
by the census data are the following: 

— 57 percent of the participants enrolled in edu- 
cation programs provided in either public 
school buildings (28 percent) or college and 
university buildings (29 percent); 

— 58 percent of the participants were exposed to 
classroom teaching as the method of instruc- 
tion, with 32.4 percent exposed to lectures, and 
31.9 percent exposed to workshops and group 
discussions. 

In other words, conventional teaching techniques 
were considerably more used and evidently more 
popular with participants than the more nontradi- 
tional methods of media presentation (television 
and radio) and correspondence study. 

— Over two-thirds of the participants enrolled in 
courses lasting from 1 to 4 hours per week. An 
additional 20 percent enrolled in courses lasting 
from 5 to 9 hours per week, thus totaling 87 
percent participation in courses lasting less 
than 10 hours a week: 
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— Of those enrolled in one or more courses, 58 
percent were enrolled from periods lasting from 
5 to 15 weeks; 

— ^57 percent of the participants received no 
credit for the courses they enrolled in; 17 per- 
cent received a certificate of completion, and 
about 14 percent received 2- to 4-ycar college 
degrees. 

Payment to cover the expenses by participants in 
their courses were derived from the following 
sources: 

Percent 

Self or family 54. 6 

Employer 25. 9 

Government/public 18. 0 

Private organizations 7.4 

Other _ 16.9 

^ Figures do not totml because oj rounding mtd mtdtipU 
sources of income. 

Among the most significant recent sur\'eys prov- 
ing the potential market for adult learning was that 
undertaken by the Educational Testing Service for 
the Commission on Non-Traditional Studies. This 
survey and its findings appeared in its complete 
form in Cross and Valley's "Planning Non-Tradi- 
tional Programs" ('*Adult Learning Interests and 
Experiences," by Carp, Peterson & Roclfs, 1974), 
but had earlier received special attention by the 
Commission in its report "Diversity by Design" 
(1973). 

Thk survey was designed to allow respondents to 
indicate their own learning interests from among a 
wide range of topics and to allow them to report 
their preferred mode of learning. Other questions 
focused on the respondents' preferred place of stud%, 
reasons for learning, willingness to pa%, desire for 
credit, and perceived barriers to learning. 

The sur\'ey was based on a national probability 
sample of 2,515 hoaseholds. The final sur\'ey sample 
was weighted to make the sample comparable to the 
general American adult population exclusive of full- 
time students. These adjustments resulted in a 
weighted sample size of 3,910, which was the basis 
for the statistical anaK-sis of the study. 

.Among the conclusions reached by the survey was 
that three-quarters of the adult American popula- 
tion expressed an interest in continued learning of 



some kind. The researchers warned, however, that 
"educational market surve>'s such as this one have 
consistently shown a sizable dis<ircpancy between 
stated intentions and actual l)chavior — between an 
interest in some kind of study and actually enrolling 
for the study." 

WOULD-BE characteristics 
LEARNERS 'earners (those who have partici- 
pated in instruction within the last 12 
months) and the would-be learners. Comparing the 
characteristics of the two groups, the study indi- 
cated: 

— that in both categories neither sex is more on- 
ented toward continued learning than the 
other; 

— that among women, housewives diflFcr little in 
orientation toward learning from single women 
or women working outside the home; 

— that learners tend to be somewhat younger than 
the general adult population; 

— that interest in and participation in learning 
tends to decline among both men and women 
during the early thirties; 

— that whites are better represented among learn- 
ers and blacks underrepresented; 

— that adults who participated within the past 
12-month period tend to be already well edu- 
cated (42 percent of learners had at least some 
postsccondar>' education) ; 

— that learners arc underrepresented among the 
unskilled occupations and particularly well- 
represented among professionals and executives. 

Given a \ arict> of topics to choose from, would-be 
learners chose the following areas of learning among 
their total learning choices and as their first choice 
of learning; 

Percent 

Areas of learning ^'V' 

choices choice 

Vocational subjects 78. 2 43. 0 

Hobbies, recreation 62.8 13.4 

General education 47. 9 12. 6 

Home and family life 56. 0 12. 0 

Personal development 54.3 6.8 

Public affairs 36.3 4.5 

Religious studies 15.4 3.0 

Agriculture 10.9 2.9 
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Comparing the areas of learning indicated as the 
first choice of would-bc learners with the areas actu- 
ally studied by learners, the following resulted: 

Fercent 

Areas of learning Would* 

he Learners 
learners 

Vocational subjects (excluding 

agriculture) 43.0 35.0 

Hobbies and recreation 13.4 41.8 

General education 12. 6 25. 2 

Home and family life 12. 0 13. 3 

Personal development 6. 8 11.4 

Public affairs 4.5 6.4 

Religious studies 3.0 13.8 

Agriculture 2. 9 » 3. 4 

^ Figures do not total because of multiple listings. 

The rankings and general distribution among the 
areas show significant dilTcrence> between actual 
and intended study— in particular between the ex- 
pressed interest of would-hc learners in vocational 
areas and the actual choices of learners in recrea- 
tional fields and hobbies. 

When asked about their motivation to study from 
among a list of twenty possible motives, the results 
were organized into 8 motivational clasters for both 
populations, as reported in "Diversity by Design." 

Percent 

Reetson for learning Would'^be Learners 

learners 

Information and intellectual de- 
velopment 70. 7 69. 1 

Job and educational develop- 
ment 52. 3 47. 6 

Citizenship 31.2 16.2 

Desire to be a better parent, hus- 
band, or wife 30. 0 18. 9 

Social reasons 29.7 22.0 

Requirements of employer, profes- 
sion, or authority 24. 1 27. 3 

Escape reasons 24. 0 21.4 

Church or spiritual reasons 23. 7 16. 4 

The Commission concluded that would-l>e learn- 
ers profess much more concern with citizenship, reli- 
gion and spirituality, social reasons, and faniih life 
than do the learners, for whom, the Commission 
suggests, "the authority of an employer, profession. 
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or other authority weighs more heavily" in their ulti- 
mate selection of learning areas. 

To follow up on the would-bc learner's 

LEARNING 

BARRIERS ^^P^^^o" interest in continued 
learning experience, the surx^ey asked 
them to inaicate all the reasons from a list of 24 that 
they felt were important in keeping them from learn- 
ing what they wanted to learn. This was the 
response; 

. • Percentof 

Barriers to leammg would-be 

learners 

Cost, including books, learning materials, child 

care, transportation, as well as tuition - 56 

Not enough time 46 

Don't want to go to school full time 35 

Home responsibilities 32 

Job responsibilities 28 

Amount of time required to complete pro- 
gram 21 

Afraid that Fm too old to begin 17 

Courses aren't scheduled when I can attend 16 

No information about places or people cfTering 

what I want 16 

Strict attendance reqiMrements 15 

Low grades in past, not confident of my 

ability 12 

Courses I want don't seem to be available 12 

No child care 12 

Too much redtape in getting enrolled 10 

Not enough energy and stamina 9 

Don't enjoy studying 9 

No transportation 8 

No place to study or practice 7 

Don't meet requirements to begin program — 6 

Tired of school, tired of classrooms 6 

No way to get credit for a degree 5 

Don't know what to learn or what it would 

lead to 5 

Hesitate to seem too ambitious 3 

Friends or family don't like the idea 3 

Other barrier 2 

No response 3 

The greatest barriers to would-be learners appear 
to he cost and time. One-half of the respondents 
identified these two ol)stacles as among their para- 
mount concerns. Among the other findings revealed 
h> the sur\ey as obstacles to learning were these: 

— Twice as many men as women single out job 
responsibilities as an obstacle; 
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— Women in general feel more constrained by 
cost; 

— Men more often identif\ lack of time as an 
obstacle; 

— Cost is a deterrent particularly to those under 
35; 

— ^Twice as many blacks cite low grades and in- 
sutTicient educational requirements; 

— ^Three times as many adults with an elementary 
education as high school graduates cite limited 
education as an obstacle; and 

— ^The most highly educated single out time as a 
barrier more often than others. 

p-.^. impoitant as these ol)servations 

EDUCATONAL • , , 

DELIVERY concemmg actual and poten- 

tial participation by adults in con- 
tinuing education, equally important are the results 
of the sur\'ey which indicate how learners and would- 
be learners view the various methods used to deliver 
educational programs and services. The question- 
naire covered several aspects of nontraditional learn- 
ing methods and related subjects which arc critical 
to planners of nontraditional education programs 
for the part-time students. 

Preferred Methods: The sur%'ey .showed that the 
most preferred method of instruction among would- 
be learners is lectures or classes (28 percent), as 
compared to on-the-job training (21 percent) and 
short-term conferences, institutes, and workshops 
(13 percent). The Commksion detected little inter- 
est among would-l)e learners in the less conventional 
modes of learning, such as travel-study programs, 
television or video tape ca.ssettes, or records and 
audiocasscttes. 

Methods Used by Learners: Using the same list of 
1 1 possil)le modes of learning that w;ls distrilmted 
among would-lxr learners, learners themselves ac- 
tualK participated in these modes in the following 
order. Lectures or cl.isscs ,35 percent ) , independent 
study with no formal instruction (17 percent ; ; on- 
the-job training (14 percent) ; and short-term con- 
ferences, institutes and workshops ^8 percent y. With 
the exception of independent study, the ranking, if 
not the le\el of participation, by Icirners corresponds 
generally with the ranking b\ would-be learners. 
Cross and Valley compared their findings with those 
of a similar study l)y Johnstone and Ri\era in 1962 
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and concluded that then, as now, class attendance, 
lectures, and talks were most popular. The survey 
also showed that three times as many unskilled work- 
ers as professionals, and rural; more than urban 
learners, used on-the-job training activities to fulfill 
educational needs. 

Locations: The Commission's survey identified 17 
alternate learning locations that are important to 
nontraditional study and compared preferred loca- 
tions by would-be learners with locations as actually 
used by learners. 

Preferred Locations: The sur\'ey concluded that 
no single option w.is overwhelmingly popular 
among wonld-bc learners. The most popular choices 
appeared in thk order: Public high schools (16 
percent ) ; followed by home, 2-year colleges or tech- 
nical institutes and community schools (each with 
10 percent); and 4-ycar colleges and private busi- 
ness schools, each with 8 percent. Generally, would- 
be learners prefer educational institutional settings 
to less conventional locations. This is more partic- 
ularly true among women, blacks, and urban 
dwellers. 

Locations Used by Learners: Among learners toe, 
no single location dominated the list. Learning silcs 
included homes (17 percent), employers (13 per- 
cent), and high schools (9 percent). Among learn- 
ers, use of educational institutions declines with age, 
although use of less conventional locations increases 
with age. Blacks used the educational system notice- 
ably more than whites. One general conclusion 
reached by the research jrs is that learners, at each 
educational level, tended to use the next educational 
level for continued learning. 

Of special importance to the dc- 
RECo'^^^^ signers and ultimate users of the 

sur\'ey was the issue of credit for 
learning experiences. The Carp-Peterson/Commis- 
sion surv ey states that : *\\ continuing issue in aduU 
education centers on formal acknowledgement of 
learning, through credits or other forms of recogni- 
tion. Credit implies evaluation of students by some 
standard, which can markedly affect their educa- 
tional experience.'* The sur\*ey indicated that two- 
thirds of would-be learners would prefer some formal 
recognition of their learning, either by certificates, 
credits, diplomas, or degrees. In striking contrast to 
this preference, two-thirds of actual learners received 



.ho citdit for their learning. The remaining one-third 
of the learners received some form of credit or 

^recognition for their work. 

Drawing from the results of the study, and apply- 
ing the results from an analysis of their national 
.probability sample to the general adult population 
of the nation, the Carp-Peterson/Commission study 
concludes; : 

**Tke likelihood thai over three-quarters of 
American adults are interested in some form of 
new learning, and almost a third of them partici- 
pated in some kind of formal or infotmal learning 
within the past year, based op, the national prob- 
ability sample of almost 1,900 respondents, has 
major implications for planners of nontraditional 
programs. Translated into numbers, some 80 mil- 
lion Americans between the ages of 18 and 60 
who are not studying full time are probably inter- 
ested in continuing their learning, and some 32 
million adults have most likely recently engaged in 
learning/' 

These figures are large and perhaps questionable. 
Peiliaps they are not. Studies by other groups, using 
similarly weighted population samples, conclude 
that the actual and potential market for continuing 
education among adults is of great magnitude. The 
figure provided by the Bureau of the Census for 
1972 (15.7 million actual participants) is generally 
recognized to be a conservative estimate, even by 
staff of the National Center for Education Statistics. 
Within this estimate, however, the results of several 
smaller-scale sur\^e)'s can be measured for their 
accuracy and credibility. 

For instance, two statewide studies conducted 
within the State of Massachusetts to determine the 
potential interest and market for continuing educa- 
tion conclude that the potential interest is 
considerable. 

In a study undertaken by the 

SURVEY "^^^^^^ Becker Research Corp. for the 
Massachusetts State CcUcge 
System called "The Market for Continuing Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts", the conclusion was reached 
that the prime market for continuing education 
among adults 18 years or older was 9 percent of the 
adult population. An additional 14 percent of the 



population was listed as having '^medium potential 
for adult continuing education programs. 

By State definition, eligible applicants for continu- 
ing education programs within the State system must 
not be college graduates and must have at least some 
high school education. Thus, those eligible as po- 
tential participants were estimated to be 2,135,000 
as of January 1973. The prime market for continu- 
ing education would therefore be 192,000 adults, 
or 9 percent of the eligible adult population. The 
secondary market would be 299,000 adults, or 14 
percent of the eligible population. 

In a study undertaken for the Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Council on Education by University Con- 
sultants, Inc., called "Strengthening the Alternative 
Postsecondary Education System: Continuing and 
Part-time Study in Massachusetts (September, 
1973)," the researchers weigh their own findings 
with the findings of the Becker study and conclude 
that the prime market for continuing education on 
a part-time basis among Massachusetts adults is any- 
where from 13 percent, the lowest limit, to 25 per- 
cent, the uppermost limit, of the adult population, 
or from betwen 277,500 to 532,750 of the eligible 
adult population. 

The Becker Research Corp. survey was conducted 
specifically to assess statewide interest in the State 
colleges' external degree program. The survey was 
based on 3,600 telephone interviews of 20 minutes 
each. The results were presumed to be projectable 
to the total population to ^vithin 2-3 percentage 
points of accuracy. 

The sur\'ey anah'sis concluded, in addition to the 
9 percent prime market for the external degree pro- 
gram, that the external degree program would re- 
quire a sophisticated and well-supported marketing 
and promotional effort to activate this prime poten- 
tial. Compared to the low potential of the popula- 
tion, however, the prime potential, the survey con- 
cludes, would be (a) younger; (h) from professional 
and managerial families; (c) more affluent; (d) 
have completed some college; (e) interested in edu- 
cation as a means to a new job or career; (f ) par- 
ticularly interested in receiving credits for past career 
achievements, (g) strongly attracted to conventional 
classroom courses; (h) less attracted to less con- 
ventional learning modes like correspondence study, 
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TVy and radio courses; and (i) attracted to a liberal 
arts curriculum. 

This survey, of course, was narrov/cd to only those 
eligible adults within the Massachusetts population 
who were interested in a degree. The adidts are not, 
therefore, representative of the still broader popula- 
tion which might be interested in continuing educa- 
tion or learning outade of the State college system 
and for no degree. 

The study conducted for the Massachusetts Advi- 
sory Council on Education was somewhat similar in 
its restricted approach to assessing the needs of 
adults for continuing and part-time education. In 
this analysis of the current student clientele of con- 
tinuing education in Massachusetts, participants 
were restricted to those enrolled in State public and 
private degree-granting institutions. The survey 
sampled about 6,000 students or 7 percent of the 
total continuing education population. 

Of the current clientele, or participants in con- 
tinuing education, the sur/cy states that, in general, 
the current clientele is young, affluent, upwardly 
mobile from their parents* level of education and 
jobs, and already employed in professional or man- 
agerial jobs. Two-thirds of the participants were 
men, one-third were women. Their pilmary reason 
for enrolling in continuing education was job 
advancement. 

Among other findings revealed by the report, 
v/hich was not weighted and does not represent the 
characteristics of the adult population of Massa- 
chusetts, were the following: 

— Participants arc highly internally motivated 
and generally already have some college 
education; 

— Current clientele does not include large num- 
bers of disadvantaged ur other minority groups. 

— Cost does not seem to be a major factor in the 
decision to participate (participants were cate- 
gorized by the study as "middle class") ; 

— A majority of the male participants are between 
25 and 35, white, married, and with children; 

— 62 percent of the men were already in profes- 
sional or managerial positions; 

— ^53 percent of the men are already earning over 
$10,000 per year; 

— ^Nearly half of the women participants are 
single, with 39 percent under 25 ; 
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— 70 percent of the women are working or look- 
ing for work; 

— Men students are heavily concentrated in busi- 
ness (23 percent) and professional (27 per- 
cent) subjects and academic (25 percent) 
subjects, while women are more concentrated 
in social or community service (28 percent) 
and regular academic subjects (42 percent) . 

— ^And finally, 83 percent of the men and 70 per- 
cent of the women state as their main reason 
for participation to v ^rovt or advance in a 
job or to get a new job. 

PRIVILEGED ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ "^^^ 

EDUCATION ^^^^ participants in continuing 

education sponsored by institu- . 
tions within Massachusetts are a "privileged s^ment- 
of the population." For instance, while 76 percent 
of male students and 69 percent of female students 
arc in families with incomes over $10,000, only 41 
percent of the families in Massachusetts have in- 
comes over $10,000. Also, while 62 percent of em- 
ployed male students and 57 percent of employed 
female students are in professional or managerial 
positions, only 25 percent of employed males and 20 
percent of employed females in the State are in com- 
parable jobs. And finally, while 3 percent of male 
students and 2 percent of female student<; have less 
education than a high school diploma, 37 percent of 
the Massachusetts population over 18 has less than 
a high school diploma. 
The survey concludes: 

"The fact that continuing education serves in- 
dividuals already high on social status scales means 
it is acting to widen the distribution of income 
within the State rather than provide opportunities 
for low income people or equalize it. Instead of 
service to upgrade the employability of the dis- 
advantaged and unskilled, it is increasing the al- 
ready high potential of people in the middle and 
upper middle classes^ The income gaps among 
these groups grow as a result/' 

For these reasons, the study concludes that the 
potential market for continuing and part-time edu- 
cation rests not with the affluent and better educated 
groups already being served by the Massachusetts 
State College system, but with those among the 
lov/er income, occupation, and education groups. 
These individuals, the report claims, evidently are 
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willing to invest modcratdy in financing further 
education. Unlike those with some college educa- 
tion, these ill-served groups are expressly interested 
in business^ technical, and industrial skills. They 
perceive different barriers to their education, spe- 
cifically cost, lack of information, low grades, too 
much institutional red tape and inadequate trans- 
portation. 

In still another survey, this one to 
S.'^.'""^^^'^'^ assess the interest in adult learning 
among Califomians, the Field Re- 
search Corp. of California in November 1974 sur- 
veyed a sample group for the Educational Testing 
Scr\'ice through the Corporation's regularly sched- 
uled statewide survey of the California adult popu- 
lation. The sample was based on a probability de- 
sign with a weighted sample size of 1,048, of whom 
69 percent (618) indicated they wo \ld be interested 
in further learning beyond the high school level. 

The level of learning interest was highest among 
those between the ag^ of 18-29 (83 percent) and 
30-39 {69 percent), with more men than women 
expressing that interest. The level of interest in- 
creased proporticnalcly with income and previous 
education, wth those with an income of over $ 1 5,000 
and with more than a 2-year college education ex- 
pressing the greatest interest. 

In general, the subjects most popular among the 
respondents to the survey were, in descending order : 
vocational skills and trades; arts and crafts; hu- 
manities; and business and public administration. 
Vocational skills were most popular among those 
with a low to middle income and among those with 
less than a high school education. 

The reasons listed for further study were varied. 
New knowledge and personal satisfaction were gen- 
erally high among all age groups, but job prepara- 
tion and job performance maintained a high level 
interest among most age groups. These latter reasons 
were particularly strong among those in the 18-29 
age group, among low and middle income groups, 
and among less educated. 

As for deliv ery of education services, the 618 "in- 
terested" respondents preferred conventional class- 
room teaching, on-the-job training or some other 
instructional mode that would unite instruction with 
woric. Minimal interest was expressed in independ- 
ent, individual, or media learning modes. The lowei 



the income and educational level, the greater was 
the interest in conventional instructional modes. The 
more educated and higher income groups showed 
moderately higher interest in learning independently. 

Nearly half the respondents preferred studying at 
postsecondary institutions. Learning at a place of 
work was most popular among the poorer, less edu- 
cated groups. The least educated tended to shy away 
from collegiate and other institutional learning 
centers. 

When asked why they preferred various locations 
to pursue their learning goals, nearly half the re- 
spondents identified cither convenience or avail- 
ability of programs. Nearly half of the respondents 
with less than a high school education cited "con- 
venience" as critical to their selection of learning 
locations. The same groups expressed the greatest 
interest in receiving some form of recognition for 
their studies. 

The majority of respondents (60 percent) did in- 
dicate that they would be calling to pay up to $75 
for a course that meets their needs. About two- 
thirds of the "interest" group was willing to devote 
up to 19 hours per week to their learning, although 
the great majority of this subgroup preferred less 
than 9 hours of work. 

The final two questions of the survey had to do 
with adult educational services and perceived bar- 
riers to learning among adults. Most significantly, 
the vast majority of adults expressed sustained inter- 
est in two educational services: evaluation, testing, 
and assessment of competencies, and more informa- 
tion and personal counseling. Equally surprising, the 
least educated expressed the least interest in these 
sendees and a correspondingly higher interest in 
learning specific skills. 

When asked why they might not enroll in some 
kind of study within the next 2 years, the entire sur- 
vey population cited two reasons more than others: 
cost and home and job responsibilities. Interestingly, 
both these reasons were cited most often, not by 
ihcf :n the lowest income group, but by those in the 
$ 1 0,000-$ 1 5,000 income grou p. 

Like the Massachusetts survey to deter- 
^LUNOIS j^jj^g the adult public's interest in the 
Massachusetts Open University, a sur- 
vey conducted for the Illinois Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation by the A. C. Nielsen Co. in January 1973 
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was used to hdp determine the interest within Illi- 
nois in a nontraditional university. The Nielsen Co. 
conducted telephone interviews throughout the State 
with a total of 599 interviews completed. The sam- 
ple university was preselected and subsequently 
weighted to assume the demographic characteristics 
of the State. 
Briefly, among the survey's findings were these: 

— ^91 percent of the people expressed an interest 
in learning more about a specific subject or skill 
(87 percent of the interviewees were not cur- 
rently enrolled in a course) ; 

— The preferences for "first choice" of study areas 
were as follows: Job-related subjects (25 per- 
cent) ; hobbies and recreation (22 percent) ; 
general education (17 percent); personal de- 
velopment (16 percent); and current events 
(12 percent) ; 

— Job-related subjects were of greatest interest 
to non-white households; 

— 43 percent of the respondents preferred to re- 
ceive credit for their learning, wdth this pref- 
erence most prevalent among people in lower 
income levels, people of older age, single peo- 
ple, and those in non-white houscholcb; 

— ^Reasons for listing first choices were: Personal 
information (58 percent); job advancement 
and curiosity (each with 17 percent) ; help get 
a new job (9 percent) ; and become a happier 
person (8 percent) ; 

— ^Men more than women were interested in ca- 
reer development, while non-white and lower- 
income respondents were more interested in 
looking for a new job; 

— Greater preferences were for learning through 
discussion groups, day and evening classes and 
credit by examination and independent study; 
little preference was shown for correspondence 
study and educational TV; 

— ^The most frequently expressed barriers to learn- 
ing were not enough time (42 percent) ; cost 
(26 percent); home responsibilities (25 per- 
cent); and job responsibilities (15 percent). 

The survey concluded that among the Illinois 
adult population between the ages of 18 and 65, 91 
percent (or 6,270,000 adults) expressed some in- 
terest in further learning. Among this interested 
group, it was determined that only 7 percent ( 139,- 
000) indicated that there were no reasons prevent- 



ing them from learning a skill. or taking a subject 
which interested them. And among these 439,000, it 
was then found that 85 percent were not then en- 
rolled in a school or college. The survey concluded, 
consequently, that the remaining 373,000 people 
represented the prime target group for the proposed 
open university in Illinob, a credit-giving, degree- 
granting institution. 

As part of the planning effort to deter- 
SURVE?'^'^ mine continuing education needs in 
the central region of New York State, 
Cornell University, with the cooperation of the New 
York State Education Department, and supported 
by a grant from title I of the Higher Education Act,, 
is undertaking an 1 1 -county survey of adult needs. 
A specific focus of the comprehensive interviews of 
1,330 adults in this regional area focused on a com- 
parison of needs between current participants in. 
continuing education and nonparticipants (those 
who had never participated or who had not par- 
ticipated within the past 5 years). The survey was 
conducted in 1974. 

With several exceptions, the tentative results of 
the survey indicate that there were few major dif- 
ferences in the responses to the questionnaire by par- 
ticipants (one-third of the survey group) and non- 
participants (two-thirds). 

Each group, for instance, perceived "cost" and 
"time" as equally important as personal barriers to 
further learning. A variant question was posed, how- 
ever, which asked what they thought the barriers 
were to others, and again each group indicated 
"time" as being the major factor. Significantly, 
neither group identified "cost" as a major barrier to 
others. 

Both groups ranked "personal satisfaction" as the 
most significant objective for their participation, 
with participants (41 percent) and nonparticipants 
(40 percent) identifying job-related objectives in 
second place. 

Slightly more participants than nonparticipants 
preferred credit for their courses, with no major 
distinction between the two groups about the kind 
of credit or recognition they would desire. 

Lectures, workshops, and on-the-job training 
were equally popular with both participants and 
nonparticipants, with slightly more nonparticipants 
preferring public schools as the location for learning. 
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whflc a slightly higher number of participants pre- 
ferred a college location. 

Two-thirds of each group indicated 2-4 hours 
per week as the most convenient for their participa- 
tion, with 17 percent of the participants indicating 
that they would be willing to devote 8 hours or more 
to their learning. 

Courses of from 1 to 6 months were preferred by 
close to a niajority of both groups, with an additional 
20 percent in each category interested in courses of 
from 6 months to 1 year. A majority favored meet- 
ing once a week to more frequent meetings, and two- 
thirds of each group expressed a willingness to spend 
up to $100 for the courses of their first choice. 

A significant difference appeared between the par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants regarding general fa- 
miliarity with the availability of adult education 
courses in the 11-county area. Over 80 percent cf 
the participants said they knew about courses in 
their areas, whereas over one-third of the nonpartici- 
pants expressed ignorance about such courses. 

Like the previously cited studies, this survey of an 
11-county region in upstate New York has only 
limited usefulness in helping to determine the magni- 
tude of interest by adults iii further learning. The 
New York survey was heavily representative of a 
lural area whose characteristics cannot he applied 
without serious modifications — if at all — to the less 
rural and more urban regions of the State and 
beyond. 

Se\'eral of the surveys, like those in Illinois and 
Massachusetts, were designed to assess an interest in 
external degrees or an open university. Assumptions, 
consequently, were made about the importance of 
credit and pre\'ious learning experiences in the ques- 
tions posed to segments of the adult population. 

All the surveys, however, were directed to non- 
traditional "students'' or to potential nontraditional 
students to assess interest in nontraditional educa- 
tional activities. Herein lies much of their validity 
and importance. 

As important as these findings are to planners of 
nontraditional educational programs, what may be 
of paramount importance to them is that these sur- 
veys were undertaken at all. These studies are among 
the first studies of their kind to appear. The fact that 
independent surveys to assess the learning interests 
of the American adult population have appeared in 



sequence in so short a period of time, from 1972 to 
1974, suggests the emergence of an entirely new field 
of study for educational planners. 

Each of these studies alone may not lead to irre- 
futable conclusions. Grouped together, however, and 
Strengthened by their independence from each other, 
their varying survey methodologies, their differing 
sponsors and separate objectives, the accumulated 
findings of these studies are impressive and are con- 
clusive in many important areas. 

We know, for instance, that there are 
REVIEw'^^ significant differences between actual 

participants in adult education and 
nonparticipants. Participants are younger than non- 
participants; a greater proportion of them are em- 
ployed than nonparticipants; and they are certaiiUy 
better educated than nonparticipants. There is a dis- 
proportionately high participation in continued 
learning among whites, and a disproportionately low 
participation by blacks. 

Interest in further learning among adults appeais 
equally balanced between men and women, with 
men showing a higher interest in programs related 
to their career advancement, while women, like 
blacks, show a higher interest in programs leading to 
new jobs. 

Participants are more likely to participate at the 
next highest level of their educational attainment, 
thus making postsecondary institutions the likeliest 
focus of learning opportunities. Nonparticipants tend 
to shy away from postsecondary institutions and look 
more to the public schools and other community 
organizations for their educational advancement. In 
both cases, however, community-located learning re- 
sources are of paramount importance. 

Although work-related educational programs are 
singled out by both participants and nonparticipants 
as of first importance, a higher number of partici- 
pa..ts is included to participate in recreational activi- 
ties as well. In contrast, would-be learners are more 
specifically interested in learning vocational skills. 

Without question, the combination of "cost" and 
"time'' have proved to be the greatest barriers to fur- 
ther education to both participants and nonpartici- 
pants. Among nonparticipants, women are more 
likely to single out the cost factor as a barrier, where- 
as men more frequently cite time as a barrier. 

Nonparticipants' interest in participating in fur- 
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thcr education increases significantly as levels of in- 
come and education increase. General interest by 
both groups declines, however, as adults pass through 
their thirties. 

Interest among participants and nonparticipants 
in the methods of learning run parallel in many areas. 
Exceptions appear to be the inclination among the 
former to gravitate toward postsecondary institutions 
and among the latter to public high schools and 
other community organizations. Also, nonpartici- 
pants show a greater interest in receiving credit or 
:>on:e other form of recognition for their potential in- 
volvement in education programs. This contrasts 
with participants who, in fact, receive less recogni- 
tion through credit, certificates, degrees, and di- 
plomas. 

Nonparticipants show greater interest in on-the- 
job training opportunities, although among both 
groups there is an almost universal preference for 
the more traditional classroom, lecture, and work- 
shop appoaches to education. There is little evidence 
of interest in the more nontraditional learning modes, 
such as correspondence courses, media presentations, 
etc. 

Both groups indicate strongest preference for 
courses that meet once a week for up to 4 hours per 
week, although a significant minority sava it would 
consider participating in programs in excess of 4 
hours per week, .\gain, first preference is for a course 
that ruas from 1 to 6 months, vvith second preference 
for courses or programs that run to 1 2 months of the 
year. 

Of significant importance to nonparticipants 
and — on a lesser scale — to participants, is the avail- 
af)ilit\ of such institutional services as personal and 
career counseling and testing and evaluation of com- 
petencies. Of even more importance to nonpartici- 
pants may well be the need for a concerted effort to 
publici/,c the availahilitv of learning opportunities 
and more activelv to recruit potential learners into 
learning programs. 

The findings from these various surveys may ap- 
pear to be repetitious. In being repetitious, the\ may 
also appear (in some instances j to be self-evident. 
They arc not self-evident. If they succeed in becom- 
ing self-evident to educational planners and to ad- 
ministrators of public and private sources o! revenue 
and support, then the chances are thereby increased 



that adult part-time students will benefit more 
equitably than they have from educational op- 
portunities. 

How great is the actual participation by adults in 
part-time and continuing education? How great is 
the potential interest among adults in further ed- 
ucation? 

The most specific, current and de- 
OF DEMAND P^"^^^^'^ information available to 
date is that provided by the popula- 
tion surveys conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Office of Education. According to these sta- 
tistics, no less than 15.7 million adults, 17 years or 
older, participated in some formally organized pro- 
grams of adult education in 1972. Eighty peicent 
(111.5 million) of the American adult population, 
however, did not participate. 

The participation figure of 15.7 million, however, 
is generally agreed to be a conseivative figure. It is 
a conservative estimate because what constitutes 
"adult education" is not well understood by many 
of those whose responsibility it is to respond to spe- 
cific questions concerning it. This misunderstanding, 
it is suspected, may be particularly strong among 
employers and among community organizations 
which report on participation in adult education. 
Less than obvious cases of adult participation may 
frequently go unrecorded. 

In contrast to these estimates, the Commission on 
Non-Traditional Studies concluded that in 1 972, the 
estimated actual participation in adult education 
vv:is 32 million, vvith a potential interest in continuing 
education among adults reaching as high as 80 
million. 

An independent survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Corp. (NORC) provided 
data that were subsequently analyzed by independent 
researchers at the National Institute on Education. 
These researchers estimated an actual enrollment of 
27 million. If the v arious percentage figures detected 
by the several statewide surveys regarding level of 
interest can be applied to the national adult popu- 
lation, then it is conceivable that figures as high as 
90 percent can be used to describe "interest." How 
much of this interest will ever be actualized cannot 
be determined at this time, although one survey 
identified a prime target of between 13-25 percent 
of the adult population. 



In short, there is no dependable, agreed-upon 
estimate of either actual participation or potential 
participation in part-time education by adults. The 
rough figures that are available are uniformly high 
and appear to be increasing annually. 

Given this evident interest by adults in 
ROlI'^^'' further learning and in the mounting 
numbers of individuals who are trans- 
lating that interest into actual participation, then 
the special resources open to the Congress and the 
Federal Government would appear to have a central 
role in responding to "national needs.'' 

But there is no Federal policy toward continuing 
education. With few exceptions, there are no clearly 
expressed State policies either. There is no Federal 
policy toward education for adults on a part-time 
basis. There is no single program of the Federal 
Government designed primarily and specifically to 
aid adult, part-time students. 

Over the last several years, the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education has 
reported in specific detail the role of the Federal 
Government in extension and continuing education. 
What Federal assistance is available to adult, part- 
time students is provided neither because these indi- 
viduals are adults nor because they are part-time 
learners. The assistance is provided as an unregu- 
lated byproduct of Federal manpower training pro- 
grams which exist in the form of categorical aid to 
promote the solution of such national priorities as 
drug abuse, law enforcement, teacher training, im- 
proved health ser\ ices and other community-oriented 
services. 

The largest single form of assistance is provided 
through the entitlement provisions of the GI bill 
which provide educational benefits to millions of 
veterans. In April 1974, of a total of 1.5 million vet- 
erans enrolled in educational programs, 640,000 of 
these (45 percent) were enrolled on a part-time 
basis, almost all of them at the postsccondary level. 

Another major source of Federal assistance that 
incidentrvlly benefits part-time students are the pro- 
grams that express a congressional determination 
to provide equal education opportunities to all 
Americans, with a specific focus on bringing into 
the educational system at all levels those members 
of minority and disadvantaged groups who have 
been excluded from it. A disproportionately high 



number of these individuals have no alternative but 
to participate in education on a part-time basis. 

In its study of part-time students ("Financial 
Part-time Students: the New Majority in Postscc- 
ondary Education"), the American Council on Ed- 
ucation reluctantly concludes that "* * * part-time 
students on the whole are massively discriminated 
against in Federal and State student and institu- 
tional aid programs, social security survivors' bene- 
fits, institutional tuition rates and financial aid pro- 
grams, and income tax requirements." 

The National Advisory Council, in its review of 
the student aid provisions contained in title IV and 
other portions of the Higher Education Act, reached 
a similar conclusion. The Council's reservations re- 
garding these provisions were communicated to leg- 
islative and administrative leaders by the chairman 
of the Council on December 16, 1974. This letter 
is attached and serves as a concluding statement by 
the Council regarding its position vis a vis the adult, 
part-time student. (See attachment) □ 
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The National Advisory Council 

ON 

Extension and Continuing Education 
1325 g street, n.w., room 710 
washington, d.c. 20005 

(202) 382-7985 

December 16, 1974. 

Hon. , 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear : 

The status of adult part-time students is of special concern to the National Advisory Council on Extension 
and CJontinuing Education. As recently noted by the American Council on Education in its report *The New 
Majority," adult part-time students comprise — for the first time in our history — the majority of students enrolled 
both in postsecondary institutions and in institutions of higher education. 

This fact has.substantial significance. In ever-increasing numbers adults are continuing their education on a 
part-time basis because it is either necessary or convenieni for them to do so. As the ACE report indicates, adults 
find it necessary to continue their education on a part-time basis primarily because of financial limitations or 
because their educational goals are job-related and career-oriented. 

Whether an individual proceeds with his education on a full- or a part-time basis is essentially immaterial 
to his legitimate claims to first-rate educational opportunities. An education is no less valid because it is being 
pursued on a less than full-time basis. We further believe that a student's part-time status should not be used 
either arbitrarily or inadvertently to discriminate against him and his educational needs. 

The spirit of the Higher Education Act is forcefully embodied in title IVs concept of educational oppor- 
tunity grants for all. With this concept we are in full agreement. It is our view, moreover, that the kinds of 
financial assistance made available to students affect immeasurably the kinds of educational experiences to which 
they have access. 

As originally perceived, the Higher Education Act was almost exclusively concerned with full-time under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional students, with a particular emphasis on "youths*' between the ages of 18 
and 22. As recently a«5 the la^L 2 years, the Congress has made major efforts to expand the scope of the act by 
extending eligibility for financial assistance not neces<;;irily to the part-time student but at least to the "half-time" 
student. 

In the past, the Council has supported the inclusion of part-time students in title IVs financial assistance 
progranM. We support also the entitlement concept of title IV's basic opportunity grants for full- and half-time 
students. Only this title IV program includes an entitlement clause, and we are greatly encouraged by the 
CongressV recent action to appropriate as well as to authorize funds for use by half-time students in the BEOG's 
program. 

The other four financial assistance programs funded by title IV do not have entitlement clauses. Three of 
these four programs are campus-based programs (the supplemental grant programs, the work-study program, 
and the direct loan program) which, in effect, means that based on a variety of allotment formulas. Federal 
moneys are distributed largely to postsecondary institutions, with these institutions given the authority to reallocate 
these moneys to those students whom, they consider in financial need. 

This formula does not work to the advantage of half-time students. Grant and loan funds are limited. There 
are not enough of these funds to cover even the great numbers of full-time students who might potentially seek 
them. Half-time students, consequently, are competing for limited funds against full-time students who are 
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routindy favored by aid officers in their assessment of financial need. The severity of this competition can only 
be aggravated by recent measures to establish a "no growth" policy for many federally supported fellowships 
and scholarships for full-time students. In effect, this policy forces more full-time students to compete against 
part-time students for available funds. 

Eligibility for Federal financial assistance does not mean parity of access to this assistance. It is our opinion 
that both half-time and part-time students have as great a financial need for assistance as full-time students. 
Indeed, the finandal needs of part-time students are presumably greater since these students are more likely to 
be married and have financial obligations which prohibit continuing their education on a full-time basis. 

The lack of consistency with which the Higher Education Act deals with the financial needs of adult part 
timers is further reflected in how the act unsystem?itically uses the full-time equivalency (FTE) formula as a 
means of taking into account the existence of such students. 

The FTE formula is used in several instances in the Higher Education Act to make grants to institutions. 
Ironically, although part-time students arc included in the compilation of statistics to determine in some instances 
the grant allotment to institutions, in every instance the institutions themselves are under no compulsion to use 
these allotments in turn to aid the part-time students. 

The full-time equivalency is used in title II, section 203, to supply supplemental grants to institutions for 
library development. It is used in tide VI, section 602, in determining State allotments to improve undergraduaf; 
instruction. It is used also in awarding supplemental grants under title IV, although the other student assistance 
programs of tide IV make no such allowance. 

Elsewhere in the act, the standard allotment practice is to include only fuU-dme students enrolled at institu- 
tions, or some variant formula that b based on stadsdcal breakdowns of the student population nadonwide or 
statewide within a given age bracket. 

We are obviously concerned about thb method of accuundng for the exbtence of part-dme students at a 
time when these students exist in record numbers. The weakness of thb method, moreover, we attribute to the 
inability to formulate a clear public policy regarding a nadonal commitment to the educadon of adult part-time 
students and to give due recognition to their rights to such an education. 

The patterns of attendance at postsecondary insdtudons are changing rapidly and in ways which are difficult 
to predict or control. One eventual outcome of these changes, however, appears to be certain: More and more 
adult students will be condnuing their educadon on a part-dme basb and will compel educators and legislators 
alike to acknowledge these students' legitimate and escaladng requirements for full and equal educadonal 
opportunities. 

Toward this end, then, the Nadonal Advbory Council on Extension and Condnuing Educadon recommends 
that appropriate acdons be considered now that would accommodate these needs. Among the acdons that ap- 
pear to be nw>st appropriate are: 

a. A congressional reexaminadon of the financial needs of adult part-time students and the exbdng legis- 
lative vehicles that could be used to support these needs. 

b. The inclusion of part-time students, including less than half-dme students, in the eligibility prowions 
for student financial aid programs and especially in those programs funded by dtle IV of the Higher 
Education Act. 

c. A more equitable and systemadc use of the full-time equivalency formula in determining the allocadons 
made to States and postsecondary institudons. 

d. The formulation of further provisos to encourage postsecondary insdtudons to provide part-dme students 
in financial need with equal access to Federal funds allocated to these insdtudons for distribudon. 

e. And finally, the enactment of a public policy that would demonstrate a commitment to full and equal 
educadonal opportunides for all students, with specific reference to adult part-dme students. 

These recommendadons are respectfully submitted with the understanding that our Council is willing to 
assist in their further elaboradon. 
Sincerely yours. 



Robert F. Ray, Chairman. 
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APPENDIX B 



A Time of Transition 

A Report from the Community Service and Continuing Education Program 
{Title I of the Higher Education Act) for Fiscal Year 1974 to the National Ad- 
visory Council on Extension and Continuing Education. 



PRELUDE 



In the last decade there have been dra- 



matic changes in institutions of higher 
education. Universities and colleges, more than 
1,200 in number, have extended their services to 
the wider community and allocated additional re- 
sources to meet immediate and pressing problems. 
This shift in priority is attributable in large measure 
to Federal support under tide I of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965, the community service and 
continuing education program. 

The years 1973-74 highlight an era of transition, 
a time of growth in resources and authority. In fiscal 
1973 appropriations for the CSCE program in- 
creased for the first time. The amount of Federal 
funds rose from $9^/^ to $15 million. As a result, 
the States were able to develop more comprehensive 
progranoo and projects involving the greatest num- 
ber of institutions (731) ever to participate in a 
single year. This 58 percent increase in available 
dollars, implementation of a new discretionary grant 
program and the authorization of projects specifi- 
cally dealing with problems of the elderly were some 
of the events that made this 2-year period the most 
significant in the history of the community service 
and continuing education program. 

The expanded authority aimed at assisting in the 
solution of problems of the elderly was contained in 
the Older Americans Comprehensive Services 
Amendm^ts of 1973. Such special projects are to 
be concerned with the housing and transportation 
problems of c?derly citizens particularly those living 
in rural and isolated areas. Funds have yd to be 
provided for this authority. Implem.cntation (e.g. 



regulations, guidelines, and priorities) will be de- 
veloped in consultation with the Administration on 
Aging. 

In fiscal year 1974, the program of special com- 
munity service and continuing education projects, 
authorized by the education amendments of 1972, 
was initiated. Under the terms of the legislation, the 
Com.inlsaioner of Education made available vilj425,- 
000 to support experimental and demonstration 
projects related to national and regional problems. 
More than 200 proposals, requesting $26 million in 
Federal funds were received. Eleven awards were 
made for the development and refinement of edu- 
cational approaches to the problems of land and 
water use, local government operations, retirement, 
women in rural areas, and the handicapped. 

Significant trends are discernible in the 
patterns of State activities in the 
CSCE program, American Samoa joined the pro- 
gram in 1973 completing the list of all jurisdictions 
eligible for participation. These 55 State agencies, 
aided by increased appropriations, have successfully 
encouraged a wider range of colleges and universi- 
ties to share resources with communities. 

The most dramatic increase in institutional par- 
ticipation has been among 2-year public or com- 
munity colleges. These emerging institutions 
constituted only 12 percent of participating institu- 
tions in fiscal year 1967, 24 i^ercent in fiscal year 
1972, and 32 percent in 1973. Many of these young 
colleges have been involved in statewide cooperative 
programs of continuing education. This increase in 
activity was accompanied by an increased share of 
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Federal funds available — from 6.3 percent in 1967 
to 11.6 percent in 1973. 

The largest share of available funds was utilized 
by the State imiversities and land-grant colleges. 
However, the proportion of Federal dollars utilized 
by this category of institutions had declined from 
51-7 percent in 1968 to 35.6 percent in 1973. The 
number of awards made to private institutions, both 
2- and 4-ycar, has remained relatively constant. 
Smaller 4-year public institutions have increased 
their level of participation in both number of awards 
and amount of Federal support. 

The State programs, in general, have moved from 
general public audiences to activities more focused 
on specific problem areas. Within the broad range 
of activities devoted to the improvement of local 
government services, special attention was paid in 
1974 to "CcJlective Bargaining by Public Employ* 
ecs," "Upgrading the Skills of Health and Food 
Service Workers," and "Institutes for Newly Elected 
Municipal OfHdals." As both local governments 
and citizens work at improving the quality of life, 
such projects as the University of Maine's "State- 
wide Voluntary Water Quality Monitoring" shows 
great promise. One further example is "Your Role 
as a Legislator" which is being conducted by Arizona 
State University. In addition to group learning ses- 
sions, video tape cassettes are being prepared for use 
at the individual legislator's convenience. Sessions 
are planned to deal with such topics as the functions 
of the Legislative Council, the services of the Budget 
Analyst, the formal and informal organization of 
the House and Senate, and the protocol of lobbying. 

Institutions of higher education have, over the 
years, been able to respond "in advance" and "at 
the time" of nationally recognized problems. In 
1974, seven States selected as a priority the energy 
crisis. Following are but two examples of educa- 
tional approaches to this national concern. 

Taking as its cue the general 
PUNNir?G community opposition to high- 

way planning and improve- 
ment, and residential displacement, a series of work- 
ing conferences has been taking place in the Galves- 
ton-Houston area. Discussion centers on energy* 
conservation and its relationship to urban trans- 
portation, how to resolve and reconcile differences 
relative to transportation and methods of energy 



conservation. Texas Southern Univeidty with the 
cooperation of other area colleges and universities, 
and the joint sponsorship of the Texas Highway De- 
partment is conducting the confciences. Participa- 
tion includes the Houston-Galveston Area Council 
of Governments, and local citizen groups. What is 
coming out of these conferences is a better under- 
standing of transportation and what role it plays 
in "he local urban scene and the identification of 
effective means of conserving energy related to the 
transportation needs. Central concerns arc effective 
citizen participation in highway planning and public 
responsibility for energy conservation. Costs of differ- 
ing energ) sources relative to differing modes of 
transportation will receive special attention. The 
project b expected to provide an 'Input-output" 
model for local and State decisionmaking. 
COMMUNITY p^°^g^^ Institute of Technology 
MANAGEMENT ^ cooperation with the Georgia 

Municipal Association, the Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners and the Georgia 
■"^Association of Area Planning and Development 
Commissions, is conducting a 13-session program for 
"Increasing Civic Understanding of Community 
and Area Planning and Management Under an 
Ener^ Shortage Constr^nt." Some 150 local offi- 
cials from around the State are participating. Specific 
subject matter includes energy classification econo- 
mics, social implications of energy regulations, 
ener^ audit methods, and preparation of energy 
impact statements. Project participants will develop 
a system of community management based on usable 
techniques in community and area planning. 

An underiying assumption of the enabling legis- 
lation is that with increased knowledge and skills 
people can help themselves, help others, and help 
their communities to function better. In 1973, 30 
percent of program resources, Federal, State, and 
local were devoted to decisionmakers in the com- 
munity including government employees and offi- 
cials, community leaders, and responsible representa- 
tives of a wide range of community organizations. 
SPECfAL ^^^^^ programs are incrcas- 

POPULATIONS '"^'y responsive to the need for 

CSCE projects that deal directly 
with problems of special populations within the 
wider community. Higher education resources arc 
employed to assist women educationally for job rc- 
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entry or volunteer service and to scr\'e more effec- 
tively in the role of parent and citizen. Local agen- 
cies in cooperation with local colleges and univer- 
sities arc aiding the elderly in coping with the com- 
plexities of retirement; food, shelter, social services, 
and rccrMticn are major targets for improvement. 
In 1973, $2,342,900 in Federal dollars supported 
114 such projects. 

Santa Fe Community College in Gainesville, Fla,, 
is delivering Wtal educational services directly to the 
elderly. Programs concerned with consumer educa- 
tion, psychology of aging, nutrition, and social secu- 
rity and health benefits are being offered in nursing 
homes, convalescent centers, residential units, and 
designated public school facilities. Older adults arc 
actively involved as advisory board members and as 
peer group counselors. 

The Bangor Community College Women's Center 
has developed an outreach program for low-income 
women, particulariy heads of households, in Penob- 
scot County. The center is offering career counsel- 
ing ajid support services for women reentering edu- 
cation and has designed individual programs of 
study for participants. With the establishment of an 
information exchange between pahicipants, the col- 
lege, and potential employers, the Center provides 
the means for individuals and employers to l)e Ixrttcr 
served. 

The national program of community service and 
continuing edt!cation is in reality a collection of 55 
separate State programs. This fact is illustrated in 
the priorities assigned by the States in their annual 
operating plans for fiscal year 1974. The largest 
number of States (22) proposed to provide com- 
munity service programs for local .ind State officials. 
In 18 States priority was ftssigned to economic de- 
velopment and employment and in 17 States envi- 
ronmental qualit) and growth policy receiv ed major 
attention. At the other end of the priority spectrum 
transportation issues and hoasing concerns were 
rated as high priorities in only two States. Compre- 
hensive consumer education vas a major focus in 
four States. 

In the biennium 1973-74, 211 institutions of 
higher education participated in the program for the 
first time. Of this group of new participants, 112 
were 2-year public institutions and 61 were 4-year 
private colleges and universities. 
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The distribution of $12,725,000 for fiscal year 
1974 for the State-grant program is shown in table I. 
W4th these Federal funds, the several State agencies 
approved for support 617 projects. While the ena- 
bling legislation requires that one-third of total pro- 
gram costs be provided by the States, in 1974, 
combined State and institutional resources provided 
some 42 percent of total program costs. 

CSCE projects are conducted by single institutions 
and by combinations of institutions; in such coordi- 
nated endeavor one institution serves as the primai7 
sponsor. In 1974, land grant colleges and State uni- 
versities were primary sponsors of 203 projects, pub- 
lic 4-year institutions of 162, and private 4-year of 
113. The 2-year institutions most often serve as 
cooperating colleges; in 1974 public 2-year institu- 
tions were primary sponsors of 131 projects and 
private 2-ycar institutions of 8. 

In keeping with the urban focus of the CSCE 
program, the States supported 262 projects that 
would serve residents of 128 standard metropolitan 
statistical areas across the country. When viewed in 
a geographical context, 56 percent of the State-sup- 
ported projects were urban-oriented, 15 percent 
wcDC rural-oriented and 29 percent were statewide 
in concept and operation. 

The 617 projects supported in fiscal year 1974 
illustrate patterns of cooperation between colleges 
and communities and patterns of resource sharing 
among institutions of higher education to meet 
mutual objectives. 

There are persistent barriers to su- 
PROBLEMS pcrior performance at both the State 
and Federal levels of administration. 
Conceptual plans are required against which opera- 
tional State program may be measured. A variety 
of problems have yet to be confronted nationally. 
The means for replication or adapt«ition of successful 
institutional projects must be improved. 

In a dozen States current plans do not provide 
adequate guidance for institutional responses to 
identified problems. Evaluations of State programs 
are uneven in both quality and frequency. Both of 
these conditions appear to be associated with the 
amount of professional staff time devoted to the ad- 
ministration of the program. For example, only 24 
States reported the assignment on a full-time basis of 
a professional staff member for the direction of the 
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program. Ck>upled with less than adequate staff 
resources is the low proportion of funds allocated to 
the planning and evaluation functions that arc 
essential for good management. 

While a wide range of community problems arc 
addressed in the program, there arc gaps that seem 
to require attention when the collection of State 
projects is viewed a whole. Neither State priority 
setting nor institutional proposal submission reflect 
what must be major areas of concern across the 
country. Specifically, problems of the elderly and the 
consumer, of transportation and housing are receiv- 
ing less attention than appears warranted. It is sug- 
gested therefore that higher education resources re- 
lated to these programs arc being under utilized. 

Institutions of higher education frequently create 
or devise a "new'* program without the benefit of 
materials and methods which have been tested and 
proven by other institutions in similar endeavors. 
The time spent in project development or start-up 
could be reduced if a clearinghouse of project results 
and technical assistance could be provided. 

With the implementation of the special projects 
authority, one major source of information and ma- 
terial will become available for program develops 
ment. The Office of Education, however, lacks the 
resources fully to utilize both State and national ex- 
periences for dissemination, training, and technical 
assistance. While plans have been drafted for as- 
sistance to the States in planning and evaluation and 
to institutions in project development and opera- 
tions, current constraints preclude the implementa- 
iion of these plans. 

These areas of concern arc presented to the Ad- 
visory CouncU for its consideration and suggestions 
as the Office of Education seeks to refine policy 
and procedures for the more effective administration 
of the community service and continuing education 
program. 

POTENTIAL paitems of productive activity 

and institutional commitment have 
been a hallmark of the state-based program. With 
the implementation of the new special projects au- 
thority the resources arc at hand to enhance the con- 
cept of education as a continuing lifc-lonj and dy- 
namic process through which adults may lead more 
meaningful and useful lives and through which 



communities and States can improve their opera- 
tions and services. 

Tlic guidelines for implementation called for proj- 
ects that 

— arc responsive to national priorities; 

— show unusual promise in improving programs 
of community service and continuing educa- 
tion; 

— will develop new approaches, methods, and 
materials for increased effectiveness of commu* 
nity service programs; 

— will be of optimum use in the further develop- 
ment of State programs; and 

— will have a high potential for replication or 
adaptation by institutions of higher education* 

In pursuit of these objectives the following proj- 
ects were awarded grants in June 1974. 

The University of Wisconsin at Superior in co- 
operation with the College of St. Scholastica, Mich- 
igan Technical University, Northern Michigan 
University, Northland College, the University of 
Minnesota at Duluth, and the University of Wis- 
consin Extension at Eau Claire have formed a con- 
sortium to explore *'The Effective Regional Use of 
Water Resources." These seven institutions are im- 
plementing a continuing community education proj- 
ect focused on effective use of the water resources 
of the Lake Superior Basin. The advantages of a 
coordinated interstate, intcr-institutional, multi- 
disciplinary educational program will be demon- 
strated. This project will employ an advisory 
council throughout its activities and will refine 
mechanisms for translating basic hydrologic knowl- 
edge into effective public education programs. 

The University of North Carolina and the Uni- 
vcrsitN of Virginia will team up to improve "Inmate 
Education.** They will carry out cooperative re- 
search with special attention being given to the test- 
ing of different approaches to correctional educa- 
tion. The University of North Carolina will assisi 
State authorities ih conxcrting a correctional facil- 
ity into a learning center where higher educational 
opportunity for the inmates is the primary function. 
The Univc^-sity of Virginia will test a system that 
combines correspondence courses with pcrson?il on- 
site counseling and instruction. The interaction bcx 
tween the two institutions as well as the results of 
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these experimental endeavors will aid in the devel- 
opment of a new model of inmate education. 

A unique project of '^Community Services and 
Continuirg Education for the Deaf* is being de- 
veloped by Gallaudet College in cooperation with 
the Philadelphia Community College, the North 
Carohna School for the Deaf, and the J. Sargent 
Reynolds Community College in Richmond. This 
project is designed to demonstrate the feasibility of 
jwroviding deaf individuals with access to public so- 
cial services and continuing education opportunities 
offered the normal-hearing populations in Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, and Charlotte. A comparative 
study will be made of the efTectivencss of programs 
offered by these distincdy different types of insti- 
tutions. 

Trinity College working with the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute of Connecticut has established 
the Hartford urban extension program. This inno- 
vative project will implement a program of educa- 
tion for four carefully selected groups of people for 
whora no coherent current programing is available 
in the greater Hartford region— women, municipal 
employees, corporate executives, and community 
groups. Among the factors to be examined are the 
ways in which independent institutions create and 
maintain an uiban extension program. l*his project 
is expected to demonstrate the efficacy of a commu- 
nity continuing education program developed 
through cooperation between an undergraduate and 
a graduate iastitution. 

"Continuing En ironmental Education — A Strat- 
egy* for Commur *ty Change** will l)e developed b\ 
the Urban Observatory of Metropolitan Nashville 
utilizing the resources of George Peabod\ College, 
Tennessee State University, Vanderbilt University, 
Meharrv Medical College, Fi^k University, and the 
University of Tennessee at Nashville. The design of 
this project requires the building and field testing 
of a process model for citizen participation in envi- 
ronmental policy development. This project tests 
an innovative structure for university-go\cmment 
cooperation to improve a community's environmen- 
tal literaq'. 

Two projects will focus on rural women using 
different delivery systems in different geographical 
areas of the United States. The Florida State Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the University of Geor- 



gia and Tuskegee Institute is shaping **An Inter- 
state Model of Collaboration for Human Resources 
Development Among Rural Women." This devel- 
oped project will demonstrate a model delivery sys- 
tem utilizing multi-level inter-institution^ linkages, 
trained local advisory boards, and specially designed 
programs and services to meet the unique needs of 
rural women. Specific problems ih^X will provide 
focus to the demonstration include home life and 
family planning, para-professional and professional 
training, and leadership development for civic 
responsibilities. 

At the same time. North Dakota State University 
in cooperation with all other institutions of higher 
education in North Dakota will be developing the 
potential of women in rural areas by employing tele- 
vision technology to provide continuing education 
programs to widely scattered, sparsely populated 
communities. The program focuses on assisting wom- 
en to assume greater leadership roles in economic 
and community affairs. Participants viewing public 
educational television will be compared with those 
viewing pri\ ately owned commercial television to de- 
termine if there is a significant difference in the num- 
ber watching, the attrition rate, and the amount 
learned. Comparisons will also be made between 
learners who view a series in isolation and those 
who ha\e an opportunity to participate in small 
group followup sessions. 

Tw o other projects that interface and complement 
each other deal with education for retirement. The 
Uni\ersity of Southern California in cooperation 
with Pepperdine Unuersity is engaged in the devel- 
opment of in-depth pre-retirement education with 
a broadly b^ised community consortium, im olving all 
le\ek of educational institutions, that will bring to- 
gether labor and management in a cooperativ e effort 
to demonstrate a model pre-retirement program. 
The design calls for comparati\ e e\ aluations of three 
differing methodologies. Complementing this "be- 
fore" activity isa project to de\ elop "Post-Retiremeni 
Education Models" which is being conducted by the 
Institute of Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
and Wayne State University, which will work in tan- 
dem with the Wayne County Community College 
Consortium on Aging. Through the design, imple- 
mentation, ?nd compaiduve evaluation of a series 
of programs, the project will explore the effectiveness 
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of different approaches to the education of divergent 
groups. The potential participants, including niinor- 
ity aged and widowed or single elderly, represent a 
wide socioeconomic range as well as differing ethnic 
cultures and values. 

The University of Texas at Arlington in coopera- 
tion with St. John's University in Minnesota, the 
University of Iowa, the University of Kansas, and 
the Dallas Community College District is building 
Project Mid-Net which is designed to test on a re- 
gional basis five problem-oriented training packages, 
each consisting of four to six discrete training mod- 
ules. The project will demonstrate problem solving 
processes, the possibility of reduced training costs, 
effects of an expanded curriculum, and will test the 
effectiveness of an interstate network for the delivery • 
of public service training. 

A single project is concerned with articulation of 
''Alternative Patterns for Strengthening Community 
Service Progranis in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion." The University of Illinois together with the 
State agencies in Georgia, Colorado, Tennessee, 
Connecticut,. Minnesota, and Oklahoma, is explor- 
ing the processes by which community service pro- 
grams are strengthened in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. This program is designed to identify effective 



alternative administrative strategies and funding pat- 
terns which have enabled or can enable community 
service and continuing education efforts to be con- 
tinued, expanded or adopted. Dimensional sampling 
will be used to obtain data from 30 institutions of 
higher education and a "transactive" seminar wiU 
be held in each of the 6 States to identify and diag- 
nose problems and to generate* alternative ap- 
proaches to solving those problems. 

These 1 1 projects which represent the initial effort 
in experimentation and demonstration will aid in the 
further development of institutional projects and 
State programs of community serv ice and continuing 
education. As the learnings from these tested projects 
arc replicated and adapted, colleges and universities 
will make even greater contributions toward the solu- 
tion of community problems. 

In summary. Federal support must be more than 
monetary if the potential of the CSCE program is to 
be realized. Increased technical assistance to the 
States is required for comprehensive planning and 
in-service training. At the same time. State .i^ -des 
must be provided with additional resources, il .d- 
ing qualified personnel, to develop and coordinate 
state-wide programs of university community 
service. □ 
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Distribution of funds under Public Law 89-329, as amended by Public Law 92-318, Higher Education Act, 
Title I, Part A, Community Service and Continuing Education Programs: (5 percent reduction. Con- 
ference Report 93-682) 

Fiscal year 1974 
State amounts^ 



Alabama 225,486 

Alaska - 111,264 

Arizona 167,008 

Arkansas 170,211 

California 830,030 

Colorado - 181,942 

Connecticut — 210,408 

Delaware 120,117 

Fk)rida 352,808 

Georgia - - 267,843 

Hawaii - 128,430 

Idaho 126,522 

lUinois 502,406 

Indiana 288,715 

Iowa 202,923 

Kansas - - 181,223 

Kentucky 217,893 

Louisiana 232,900 

Maine — 136,419 

Maryland - 244,200 

Massachusetts- _ - - 307,357 

Michigan 423,738 

Minnes*,ta 238,910 

Mississippi - 180,971 

Missouri - 269,750 

Montana 125,551 

Nebraska 154,268 

Nevada 118,353 

New Hampshire.. 127,278 

New Jersey 362, 885 



New Mexico 137,606 

New York 760,324 

North Carolina 285,621 

North Dakota _ __ 122,600 

Ohio __ 486,464 

Oklahoma _ 193,566 

Oregon 176,976 

Pennsylvania - 528,280 

Rhode Island _ 134,511 

South Carolina 194,754 

South Dakota 124,255 

Tennessee 243, 732 

Texas - - — 511,258 

Utah — - 139,406 

Vermont „ _„ _ — 116,338 

Virginia - - 269,858 

Washington - 223,867 

West Vi^inia 163,625 

Wisconsin . - 260,970 

Wyoming 112,200 

District of Columbia 197 098 

Outlying Areas: 

American Samoa 25, 977 

Canal Zone 00 

Guam - 28,059 

Puerto Rico 122, 598 

Virgin Islands - 27,248 

U.S. and Outlying Areas.. 12,725,000 

50 States and D.C __. 12,521,118 



^Distribution of $14,250,000 with 10 percent ($1,425,000) reserved for grants under section 106(b)(1); $100,000 
reserved for the Advisory Council; and the balance distributed with a basic amount of $100,000 to the 50 States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia and $25,000 to the outlying areas and thf. remainder distributed on the basis of the total resident popula- 
tion, July 1, 1971, for the States and as of April 1, 1970, for the areas. 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education 
{Title I, Higher Education Act of 1965) 

Fiscal Year 1974 

Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

University of Alabama Government Employee Training $20, 000 SIO, 000 

(Joe M. Gdwix, Bureau of Public Administration.) 
Do Small Business Training 30, 000 15, 000 

(John B. Griffin, Division of Continuing Education.) 
Uni\xrsity of Alabama at Birmingham- Public Employees Collective Bargaining 8,000 4,191 

(Hxgdon C. Roberts, Center for Labor Education and 

Research.) 

University of South' Alabama at Mobile- Government Employee Training — 4,000 2,000 

(William J. Harkins, Local Government Employee Training 
Program.) 

Jefferson State Junior Cdlcgc at Small Busiricss Training 9,000 4,500 

Birmingham. (Carl E. Vickrcy, Jr., Director of Continuing Education.) 
Auburn University at Auburn Educational Services for Government »loyees Training 20, 000 10, 000 

(Fred R. Robertson, Divinon of Extension.) 
Snead State Jimior College at Boaz Government Employee Training 2,936 1,468 

(Joseph D. Brindley, Community Service Business & Econom* 

ics Department.) 

Auburn University at Auburn Educational Services for Small Business Operators 25, 936 12, 981 

(John F. Henry, School of Business.) 
Tuskcgce Institute Public Administration Seminar 1, 870 935 

(G. T. Dowdy, Division of Social Sciences.) 
Auburn Uni\-crsity at Montgomery Government Employee Traini ng„ 9, 500 4, 750 

(Richard W. Daniel, Division of Business and Sciences.) 
Tusk^ Institute at Tuskcgce Dietary Food Service Training 22, 000 1 1, 000 

(Solona C. McDonald, Department of Hospital Dietetics.) 
Spring Hill College at Mobile Executive Development Program 9, 000 4, 500 

(Albert S. Foley, Department of Sociology.) 
Auburn University at Auburn Continuing Educau'on for Health Workers 8, 000 4,000 

(Ben F. Cooper, School of Pharmacy.) 
Univtrsity of Alabama at Birmingham. Municipal Employee Training 14, 500 7, 250 

(Emory C. Hubbard, Division of Conferences and Special 

Courses.) 

Auburn University at Montgomery Small Business Training 10, 000 5, 000 

(Richard W. Daniel, Division of Business and Science.) 

John C. Calhoun State T-xhnical Municipal Employee Training 4,500 2,250 

Junior College at Decatur. (Betty Huichens, Department of Business Education.) 

Do Small Business Training 4,000 2,000 

(Betty Hutchens, Department of Business Education*) 

Alaska 

University of Alaska at Fairbanks Training Program for Local Government Officials 14, 000 27, 351 

(James W. Matthews, Cooperative Extension Service.) 
Do Village News Correspondents Training 10,460 6,875 

(Charles VV. Lafferty, Division of Statewide Services.) 
University of Alaska at College Training of Computer Skills for Teachers in Village Schoob 13, 156 12, 731 

(Edward J. Gauss, Computer Center.) 
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State«Supported Projects in Conununity Service and Continuing Education— Continued 

Project tUle Federal Matching 

Statg (Director) funds funds 

AImU— Cootmocd 

Univenttyof Alaska at Fairbanks Inicrculiural Video Tapes $12,363 $7,500 

(Jane WilUams, Department of Audio-Visual Communications.) 

Do, Local Leadership Training for Improved Education 13, 232 9, 702 

(E. Dean Coon, Center for Northern Educational Research.) 

j)q , Closing the Communications Gap Between Natives and Non- 7,250 4,005 

natives. 

(David L. Gcean, Program Director Radio Station KUAC 
(FM).) 

Dq Training Native Leaders and Administrators 15, 000 7, 500 

(Judith Klcinfeld, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology.) 

University of Alaska at Kodl?^ Teacher Training for Reading Improvement 12, 200 6, 100 

(Carolyn Floyd, Director of Kodiak Community College.) 

Sbddon Jackson CoUegc at Sitka Leadership Training — 12, 000 9, 825 

(Dan Etulain, Director of Educational Media.) 

Arkinwig 

University of Arkansas at Fayettcville. Training Program for County Officials 31, 250 33, 730 

(H. W. Stephens, Research Associate Community Affairs 
Division.) 

Phillips County Community College at Recreational Horticulture and Crafts for the Aging and Handi- 10, 975 11, 499 
Hdena. capped. 

(Gerald Jumper, Dean of Community Services.) 
Uni^-ersity of Arkansas at Fayetteville. Development of a Community Services Model for Community 9, 300 4, 700 

Colleges. 

(Martin Schoppmeyer, Associate Professor Educational Admin- 
istration.) 

Arkansas College at Batesville Education for Senior Citizens - 3, 313 1, 753 

(Roberta D. Brown, Dean of Institutional Research and Devel- 
opment.) 

Wcstark Community College at Fort Skills Training for Workers With the Aged fi, 746 5, 217 

Smith. (Jean M. Dana, Psychology Instructor.) 

Do Community Education for Adults 5, 351 3, 961 

(David L. Landsburg, Director of Community Service and 
Continuing Education.) 

Do Sixty-Plus Education 9,743 5,021 

(David L. Landsburg, Director of Community Service and 
Continuing Education.) 

Arkansas College at Batesville Educational Needs of Adult Women 3, 180 1, 643 

(Jane B. Fagg, Professor of History.) 

Garland County Community College Community Service Worker Training Program 3,521 1,810 

at Hot Springs. (Don Harris, Dean of Community Service.) 

University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. . Training Leaders for Women's Problem Solving Groups 14, 783 7, 615 

(Joseph DeOrdio, Director of Counseling Center.) 

Arkansas Polytechnic College at Workshops on Consumer Education - 7,375 3,612 

Russellville. (Calvin Dunham, Department of Behavioral Scienct^j.) 

Arkansas State University at State Education Program for Improved Land Use Planning 10, 481 5, 461 

University. (P. L. Raines, Assistant Professor of Botany.) 

University of Arkansas a? Fayetteville- . Project Outreach 13, 178 11, 048 

(Richard H. Dana, Psychology Department.) 

Do Institute for Newly Elected Municipal Officials 18, 000 10, 870 

(H. W. Stephens, Division of Commimity Affairs.) 

Aaerican Saoioa 

Community 'College of American Project TV College 25,000 8,416 

Samoa. (David R. Lynn, Director American Samoa Community 

College.) 
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State-Supported Projects m Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Ariiona 

TTbc University of Arizona at Tucson Coordinator of Community Programs $16, 000 $9, 454 

(Thomas E. Doran, Office of Vice President for University 
Relations.) 

Do Community Services Cnter. 28,500 9,554 

(Currin V. Shields, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Arizona State University at Tempc News 65 25, 000 12, 503 

(Joseph P. Zesbaugh, Bureau of Broadcasting.) 
Do- Training Arizona Local Government Officials..- - 9,000 4,500 

(C. David Baron, College of Business Administration.) 
Do Training Employees of Community Service Agencies 17, 000 8, 500 

(Don R. Campbell, Director Community Services Office.) 
Do Your Role as a Legislator 16, 372 8, 186 

(Ted J. Christensen, Bureau of Broadcasting.) 

Northern Arizona University at Flag- Coordinator for Northern Arizona Community Programs 17,000 8, 500 

staff. (Gary M. Townscnd, College of Education.) 

Cochise College at Douglas Community Consultation Service 14, 700 7, 350 

(KnoxTalley, Dean of Occupational Education.) 

Pima Community College at Tucson... Movable Career Education Laboratories 15,000 7, 516 

(James E. Gibson, Dean, Continuing Education Division.) 

Mesa Community College at Mesa Wheels 12, 000 7, 178 

(Ellen Huft, Community Service and Continuing Education 
Department.) 

California 

Cosumnes River College at Sacramento. Commimity Service TV System 83, 964 47, 848 

(Robert A. Wyman, Associate Dean of Instruction.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Butte College 3, 000 2, 000 

Modesto Junior College 3, 000 2, 000 

University of California Extension, at Improving the Effectiveness of Citizen Participation in Local 24,914 12,457 

Irvine. Government — "Local Reforms**. 

Cooperating institutions: University (Richard Baisden, Dean of Extension.) 
extensions: San Diego; Los Ange- 
ies; Riverside; Santa Barbara; 
Davis; Santa Cruz; Berkeley Ex- 
tension. 

University of California Extension, Improving the Effectiveness of Citizen Participation in Local 43,022 21,511 

Los Angeles. Government — **Ethics and Excellence in the Public Service: 

Cooperating institC'ons: University The Citizen*s Role.** 

extensions: Irvine, San Diego, (Jerry Seliger, Department of Social Sciences.) 
Riverside, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Cruz, Davis. 

Ventura County Community College Project Discovery: Reentry of Women and Community Services 29,400 14,700 

at Ventura. to the Elderly. 

Cooperating ii>stItutions: Moorpark (William Lawson, Assistant to the Superintendent.) 
Community College. 

University of California at Los Ange!cs. Alternative Futures for Community Services and Continuing 45,000 22,500 

Education in California. 
(James Farmer, Graduate School of Education,) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State {Director) funds funds 

CsHfornia — Contmaed 

University of Southern California at Statewide Community Interaction in Coastal Resource Planning $55,228 $27, 114 
Los Angeles. and Management. 

Cooperating institutions: University (Ronald B. Linsky, Office of Sea Grant Programs.) 
of California System — Sea Grant 
College Program California State 
University, FuUerton, Long Beach 
and Humboldt Occidental College. 

Marin Community College at Kent- Systems Approach to Community Development 49, 977 89, 670 

field. (Jarcd B. Sharon, /\ssistant Dean of Instruction.) 

Cooperating institutions: Indian 
Valley Colleges. 

California State University at San Project Outreach: Orange and San Diego Counties 110,000 84,305 

Diego. (Bernard J. Luskin, Vice Chancellor.) 

Cooperating institutions: University 
of California Coast Community 
College. 

Cucsta College at San Luis Obispo Project Outreach: College-Community Interaction Through 21,040 15,092 

.Mobile Team Operation. 
(Jim J. Greathouse, Evening Division and Community Serv- 
ices.) 

California State College at Bakcrsficld.. Project C.\LL: Counseling Adults for Lifelong Learning 16, 143 14, 784 

(Richard Swank, Director of Counseling.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Portervillc College. 293 7, 579 

Taft College 3,184 5,872 

West Hills College 4. 293 5, 014 

Delano College Center > . 840 5, 1 1 0 

California State University at North- ET.I.C: Educational Participation in Communities: Con- 15,000 24,747 
ridge. sordum ;\dministration Unit. 

(Sally Peterson, Office of Student /XfTairs.) 

Cooperating institutions: California 
State University, Los .-Xngeles; 
California State University, Do- 
ininguez Hills; California State 
University, Long Beach, 

California State University at Chico. - - Rural Outreach : Northeastern California 29, 484 20, 742 

(George T. .Mclntyrc, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Cooperating institutions: North- 45,516 84,283 

eastern California Planning Coun- 
cil; Butte, Feather River, Lassen, 
Shasta, Siskiyous, Yuba Commu- 
nity Colleges; Univeisity of Cali- 
fornia, Davi?. 

California State University at Sacra- Lake Tahoc Environmental Education Consortium. (Machael 78, 263 42, 688 
mento. Remy, Environmental Studies.) 

Cooperating institutions: University 
of California, Davis; Sierra Col- 
lege; .American River College; 
University of Nevada, Reno; 
Western Nevada Community Col- 
lege; Nevada Desert Research 
Institute. 
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State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Ck)ntinuing Education— ^ntinued 



StaU 

CaMonh i Conttnucd 

California State College at Sonoma 

Cooperating institutions: California 
Sute College, BakcrsEeld; Cali* 
fcjmia State University, Chico; 
California State CoU^e, Domin* 
quex Hills; California State Uni* 
verisity, Fresno; California State 
University, Fullerton; California 
State University, Hayward; Hum* 
boldt State University; C^omia 
State University, Long Beach; 
California State University, Lot 
Angeles ; California State Uni* 
versity, Ncrthridge; California 
State Pdytecbnic Univer&ty, 
Pomooa; California State Uni* 
versity, Sacramento ; California 
State College, San Bernardino; 
San Diego State University; San 
Francisco Sute University; San 
Jose State University; California 
Polytechnic State University, San 
Luis Obispo; California State Col- 
lege, Sonoma; California State 
College, Stanislaus. 

San Francisco State University at Daly 

aty. 

Colorado 

Colorado Consortium of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

The following members of the con- 
sortium and directors conducted 
projects under this dtle: 

Adams State College — 

Aims Community College 

Arapahoe Community College 

Colorado Mountain College. 

Colorado School of Mines 

Colorado State University— 

Community College of Denver 

Fort Lewb College 

Lamar Community College 

Loretto Heights College 

Mesa College 

Metropolitan State College 

Morgan Community College 

Otero Junior College 

Regis College 

Southern CoIcTado State College. - 

Trinidad State Junior College 

University of Colorado, Denver 

University of Northern Colorado.. 



Project title 
(Director) 



California Consortium for the TV College. (Carroll V, Mjelde, 
Dean of Continuing Education Division.) 



Federal 
funds 



Matching 
funds 



$76, 500 $38, 250 



Urban Indian Resource Development Program. 
Hirabayashi, Dean, School of Ethnic Studies.) 



(James A. 16,805 11,894 



Community Education, Energy, and Economic Development, 
Land Use and growth Strat^es. 
(John Bonner, Executive Director.) 



(Donald A. Rapp, Director of Research and Development.) 15, 000 8, 855 

(Dwane Raile, Associate Dean of General Studies.) 100 60 

(Rob-rt Peterson, Dean of Commujiity Relations.) 5, 000 2, 950 

(E. L. Prettdent.) 5, 000 2, 950 

(W. E. X Director of Continuing Education.) 100 60 

(DanHillu-. . Communications Specialist.) 20,000 11,800 

(Nick Rossi, Director of Special Projects.) 6, 500 3, 837 

(Don Goodwin, S -visor Continuing Education.) 2, 250 1, 220 

(James Sprout, Regu or.) 100 60 

(Antony Parimanath, Dean of Academics.) 5, 000 2, 950 

(Peggy Foss, Director of Institutes and Centers.) 5, 000 2, 950 

(Alan Dahms, Director, Center for Human Effectiveness.) 43, 292 11, 399 

(Clarence Sanders, Director of General Studies.) 5, 000 2, 950 

(Wesley S. Sterner, Director of Continuing Education.) 100 60 

(William Pickett, Director Governmental Relations.) 5, 000 2, 950 

(James Kashner, Chairman, Department of Sociology- 15,000 8,855 
Anthropology.) 

(Gerald Nix, Supervisor, Special Projects.) 2, 000 1, 180 

(Vincc Shivelyy Director Bureau of Community Services.) 20, 000 11, 800 

(Richard Wood, Director, Correspondence and Development of 100 60 
Special Studies.) 




State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Connecticut— Continued 

Central Connecticut State College at The .\ssessment and Evaluation of the Delivery of Human Serv $8,818 $4,410 
New Britain. ices. 

(Virginia W. Vidich, Associate Professor and Director of Com- 
munity Research Center.) 

Connecticut College at New London... leadership Development Training for the Disadvantaged 9, 224 4, 612 

(Thelma Waterman, Director, Office of Community Affairs.) 
Manchester Community College at Business and Financial Management for Small Businessman 16, 556 8, 221 

Manchester. (Alan W. Gates, School of Business Administration.) 

University of Hartford at West Hart- (James M. Murdock, Director of Continuing Education.) 4,890 4, 187 

ford. 

University of Connecticut at Storrs Consumer Quiz Show to Teach Money Management 21, 800 20, 083 

(Elsie Fctterman, Department of Family Economics and 
Nfanagement.) 

Do New Towns and Coventry 5, 160 5, 299 

(Morton J. Tenzer, Institute of Urban Research.) 

Manchester Community College at Pilot Program Pre and Post Retirement Counseling 12,000 7,600 

Manchester, (Beverly HounscU, Administration Director.) 

St. Joseph College at West Hartford- Consumer Education in the Urban Environment 4, 760 2, 740 

(Sister M. Clare Markham, Department of Chemistry.) 

University of Connecticut at Storrs Training Consclors About Careers in Engineering 20, 280 10, 166 

(Stephen L. Rice, School of Engineering.) 
University of Connecticut at Stamford- Use of Horticulture in the Rehabilitation of the Disabled/Dis- 18,607 10,273 

advantaged. 

(Edward J. Duda, Associate Professor, Department of Plant 
Science.) 

University of Hartford at West Counseling Veterans for Educational Enrichment 7, 274 5, 808 

Hartford. (James M. Murdock, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Weslcyan University at Middletown... Language, History and Puerto Rican Culture for Teachers 18, 507 13, 391 

(James L. Stcffcnsen, Jr., Graduate Summer School for 
Teachers.) 

Yale University at New Haven Community Planning for Educational Alternatives 23, 062 12,992 

(Edison J. Trickett, Assistant Professor of Psychology.) 
University of Connecticut at West Regional Training Center for Specialization in Human Services.. 1,000 none 
Hartford. (Rigmor Asmundsson, School of Social Work.) 

Delaware 

Delaware State College at Dover Community information services to families and youth 14, 000 14, 000 

(Elizabeth C. Dix, Office of Public Relations and Community 
Information Services.) 

University of Delaware at Newark Community Service and Continuing Education Program 24, 000 12, 000 

(Frederick D. Brown, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Do - - Educational Counseling for Women — - - 8, 300 4, 150 

(Mae R. Carter, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Do Census and Data Systems 41,000 20,500 

(C. Harold Brown. Division of Urban Affairs.) 

Dclav.'arc Technical and Community Municipal and Metropolitan Police and Fire Training 10,000 5,000 

College— North Campus at Wil- (Walter J. Wassmer, Criminal Justice Director.) 
mington. 

Delaware Technical and Community Continuing Education for Spanish Speaking Adults 3,000 1,500 

College Wilmington. (Herndon Sims, Director of Continuing Education.) 
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State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Diftrict of CohunbU 

Federal City College Project Accountabilit), Phase III $1 1, 582 $8, 628 

(Charles Williams, Office of Continuing Education.) 

Gallaudet College - Community Service Center for the Hearing Impaired 29, 581 40, 510 

(Albert Pimentel, Public Service Prc^ams Center for Con- 
tinuing Education.) 

The George Washington University Anacostia Conmiunity Development Consortium 1 9, 582 39, 440 

(Gregory H. Williams, Director of Experimental Programs.) 

Do Mobility for the Handicapped and Elderly 15, 000 20, 915 

(Donald Hawkins, Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.) 

Do, - D.C. Project on Conmiunity L^al Assistance.. 16, 500 58, 681 

(Jason Newman, School of Law.) 

Trinity College Parents as Teachers 14, 482 17, 023 

(James Van Dien, Jr., Graduate School of Education.) 

Florida 

Santa Fc Community College of Senior Citizen's College Project 23,706 11,860 

Gainesville. (Lester Goldman, Dean, Community/Evcuing Programs 

Division.) 

Florida Technological University at INVEST: Individual Volunteer/Employment of Senior Talent.. 21,363 17,716 
Orlando. (Ronald A. Newell, Director of Continuing Education Division. ) 

Florida International University at Workshop for Senior Citizens to Serve Migrant Youth 22, 791 1 1,863 

Miami. (Louis J. McManamee, Institute for the Development of 

Human Resources.) 

Florida State University at Tallahassee. Community Leaders Training in Environmental Studies 17, 983 13, 236 

(Rodney F. Allen, Department of Sociology.) 

Florida Technological University at Women as Participants in Socieial Change 6,999 4,445 

Orlando. (Marilyn Whisler, Department of Sociology.) 

University of Florida at Gainesville Workshops for High School Drug Advisory Councils and Peer 6,000 3,000 

Counselors in Alachua County, Florida. 

(Sig Fagerberg, Department of Physical Education and Health.) 
Florida Junior College at Jacksonville.. Center for the Continuing Education of Women 19, 872 24, 000 

(Rosanne R. Hartwell, Director of Continuing Education 

Division.) 

Valencia Community College at Continuing Education for Women 23,652 18,648 

Orlando. (Beatrice B. Ettinger, Director Con uing Education Division.) 

Edison Community College at Fort Project BROTHER, Bi-Racial Order ihrough Honest Exchange 9,900 4,950 
Myers. and Reaction. 

(Linda Cowan Messier, Director, Continuing Education 
Division.) 

University of Florida at Gainesville Energy Conservation in Agriculture r-id in the Home 9, 700 12, 200 

(J. N. Busby, Dean, Depan^nent c'^ Extension.) 
Seminole Junior College at Sanford Project 21st Century Women 21, 845 10, 700 

(Anita J. Harrow, Director o\ Academic Affairs.) 

Florida Institute of Technology at An Adult Education Environmental Awareness Program 8, 347 8, 347 

Melbourne. (David D. Woodbridge, University Center for Pollution 

Research.) 

Florida International University at Training the Older Citizen as ar ')rderly or Nurse*s Aid 19, 539 10,094 

Miami. (Nfichael G. Kobasky, Schooi ' ' Health and Social Services.) 

State University System of Florida at Consortium for the Improvement of Community Service, Com- 15,329 5,400 
Tallahassee. munity Development and Continuing Education Activities in 

the State of Florida. 
(Barbara S. Todd, Continuing Education Division.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Florida State University 1 7, 200 8, 600 

University of Miami 17, 200 8, 600 

Hillsborough Community College 1 7, 200 8, 600 

Santa Fe Community College 17, 200 10, 970 

Florida International University 1 7, 200 9, 470 
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State*Supp(Mrtcd Projects in Cbmmumty Service and Continuing Education— Continued 



Stati 

florid*— Ccmtinised 

' Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
Univenity. 

Georgia 

Albany Junior College at Albany 



Do- 



Armstrong State College at Savannah.. 

Augusta College at Augusu 

Berry College at Mount Berry 

Do 

Do - 

Brcnau College at Gainesville 



Clar'< College at Atlanta- 



Project title 
(Director) 

Leadership Development and Training Program for Low-Income 
Women, 

(Harold S. Jenkins, Directa*, Continuing Education.) 

Training for Governmental Citizens Advisory Committee 

(Don McKenzie, Department of Special Studies.) 
Marriage and Family Planning Seminar - 

(Henry F. Gilmore, Department of Sociology.) 
Management Training Program for Chatham County Human 
Service Organizations. 

(Donald D. Anderson, Community Services Division.) 
Community Introspective: Crisis of the 1970*s 

(John M. Smith, Jr., Department of Sociology.) 
Community Training Program - 

(Gene B. Qark, Continuing Education Division.) 
Improving the Competence of Agency Personnel 

(Gen? B. Qark, Division of Continuing Education.) 
The Right to Choose 

(Gene B. Clark, Division of Continuing Education.) 
Implementation of the Gainesville-Hall County "Plan for 
Planning." 

(Elenor Rigney, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Community Workshops in Mass Communication 

(Charles Hobson, Department of Communication.) 



Federal Matching 
funds funds 



$14,781 $7,391 



Cooperating institutions: 

Spclman College 

Morehouse College 

Atlanta University 

University of Georgia at Athens. 



Do- 
Do-. 

Do- 
Do. 
Do- 



Valdosta State College at Valdosta 

West Georgia College at Carrollton 

University of Georgia at Athens 



Georgia Institute of Technology at 
Atlanta. 



Columbus College at Columbus. 

Do 

Do 



Civic Understanding and Public Affairs Seminars 

(James E. Watson, Center for Continuing Education.) 
Coordinated Training in Aging and Retirement 

(James A. Thorson, Center for Continuing Education.) 
Colloqua on Critical Issues in Contemporary Governmental 
Administration- 

(Harold F. Holtz, Institute of Government.) 
Institute on Marketing and Public Service 

(Larry R. Bramblctt, College of Business Administration.) 
To Strengthen Voluntary Action Leadership — 

(Lary R. Bramblctt, College of Business .Administration.) 
Upgrading the Occupational Competency of State Agency 
Service Delivery Personnel. 

(Harold F. Holtz, Institute of Government.) 
Planning and Development Seminars and New Concepts in Rec- 
reation/Leisure Life. 

(Thomas W. Gandy, Public Services Division.) 
Community Planning of Education Programs 

(Fred E. Parsons, Department of Continuing Education.) 
Delivery of Local Governmental Services 

(Harold F. Holtz, Institute of Continuing Education.) 
Community and Area Planning and Management Under an 
Energy Shortage Constraint. 

(Robert E. Collier, Industrial Development Division.) 
Assisting the Professional 

(J. Fred Burgess, Community Service Division.) 
The Physical Woman, Retooling for New Careers 

(Fred Burgess, Community Service Division.) 
Public Service Management Institute - 

(William C. Hamilton, Business-Economics Division.) 



10,000 
3,000 
4,000 

2, 800 
4,500 
4,000 
2,000 
1,280 



500 
500 
500 
10,000 

11,000 

10,000 

1,800 
4,000 
15,000 



5,000 
20,000 
12, 181 

5, 200 

6, 100 
4,500 



5. 302 
1,200 
2,000 

1,693 
4, 100 
2, 760 
1,600 
1,280 



6,000 3,000 



500 
500 
500 
5,285 

7, 969 

5, 777 

1,057 
3, 686 
9, 440 



3, 200 2, 550 



2, 500 
10, 500 
6, 090 

2, 600 
4, 208 
4, 187 



ERJC 



S2 
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Staite*Supportcd Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 



SM0 

Emory Univmity at Atlanta 

Floyd Junior College at Rome 

Do , 

Fort Valley State College at Fort 
Valley. 

Georgia State University at Atlanta 

Do 

Georgia Tech at Atlanta 

Do 

Middle Georgia at Cochran 

North Georgia College at Dahlonega.. 

Paine College at Augtista 

South Georgia College at Douglas 



Cooperating institutions: Albany 
Junior College; Brunswick Junior 
College; Georgia Southern Col- 
lege ; Valdosta State College ; 
Rural Development Center. 
University of Georgia at Athens 



Project title 
(Director) 



Federal Matching 
funds funds 



Preparation of Nurse Practitioners for Extended Roles in /\ssisting $7, 000 
People. 

(Mary Hall, School of Nursing.) 
Personal Finance for the Disadvantaged 800 

(Thomas R. Berry, Public Service Division.) 
The Abatement of out-Migration of Young Adults 2, 200 

(Thomas R. Berry, Public Service Division.) 
Community Allied Health Service Program 5, 000 

(C. H. Nforse, Continuing Education and Public Service 

Division.) 

Drug Counselor Training Program 4, 000 

(Howard Openshaw, School of Urban Life.) 
Southwest Atlanta Community Planning/Leadaship Project 5, 000 

(Larry C. Linker, School of Urban Life.) 
Increasing Civic Understanding of Effective Community Eco» 9,000 
nomic Development. 

(Robert E. Collier, Industrial Development Division.) 
Instruction and Assistance to Community Leaders and Employers. 5, 800 

(William C. Howard, Industrial Development Division.) 
City-County Management Workshop 3, 500 

(H. D, Meyers, Continuing Education Division.) 
Public Understanding of the Energy Crisis 2, 500 

(John F. Pearce, Department of Business Administration.) 
A Workshop for Training Workers to Assist the Elderly 4, 000 

(Mary James, Department of Health and Physical Education.) 
South Georgia Public Service Consortium 17, 000 

(Richard H, Cotton, Continuing Education and Public Service 
Division.) 



Do. 



Do. 



Cooperating institutions: 

Clayton Junior College 

West Georgia College 

Dalton Junior College 

North Georgia College 

Young Harris College 

Berry College 

Gainsville Junior College 

Georgia State University 

Columbus College 

Brunswick Junior College at Brunswick. 



.\ Certification Prog: am for Clerks or Administrators of County 
Commissions. 

(Harold F. Holtz, Institute of Government.) 
A Continuation of Activating Initiators 

(Larry R. Bramblett, College of Business Administration.) 
A Land Use Program for North and West Georgi? 

(Leonard A. Hampton, Center for Continuing Education.) 



Energy and the Future „ , 

(Jack Carmichael, Continuing Education Division.) 



7,000 

6,500 
2,000 



1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
1,250 
4,982 



$4,199 

906 
1, 180 
5, JOG 

2,004 
2,566 
4,500 

2,900 
1,758 
2, 649 
2, 396 
10,000 



4,345 

3, 600 
1,490 



564 
564 
564 
564 
564 
564 
564 
564 
564 
2, 53:5 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 



Project title Federal ^fatching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Guam 

Univcnity of Guam Demographic Trends and Social Changes in Guam, Social Science S7, 620 $3, 809 

In$titute*Community Research and Training in Socio- 
Econonuc Problems, 
(Roy Chung, Social Science Institute.) 

Do Impact of an Advancing Technology Upon a Developing and 17,918 8,960 

Insular Region. 
(Carl Vail, College of Business and Public Adnuntstration.) 

HftwaH 

University of Hawaii at Hilo Learning Extension and Resource Network, LEARN 41,000 34, 329 

(Mary Y. Matayoshi, College of Continuing Education and 
Community Service.) 

University of Haw.*iii at Honolulu Hawaii's Social Problem Solving 5, 000 2, 500 

(Tom Carpenter, College of Continuing Education). 

Do Community Leadership Training for Women 4,000 2,000 

(Marion Saund'*rs, Continuing Education for Women.) 

Do Education for Pre-Retirement 23, 948 1 1 , 974 

(Max Roffman, College of Continuing Education.) 

Do Tutorial Project in Law for Special Population Groups 10, 500 5, 250 

(Leigh- Wai Doo, School of Law.) 

Leeward Community College at Pearl Leeward Learning Opportunities Program 21,592 10, 797 

City. (Joyce S. Tsunoda, Community Educational Services Division.) 

Hawaii Loa College at Kaneohe Community Resource Center 17, 500 8, 750 

(James C. Irish, Jr., Office of Special Projects.) 

Idaho 

University of Idaho at Moscow Business Management De\*elopment Workshops-- 16,800 8,000 

(Richard T. Daily, Center for Business Development and 
Research.) 

Idaho State University at PocatcUo Small Business Management Dc\Tlopmcnt Seminar 16,475 8, 320 

(Warren R, Flynn, College of Business.) 

Boise State University at Boise Management Development Workshop for Small Businesses 17,000 17,000 

(Richard K. Hart, Center for Business and Economic Research.) 

University of Idaho at Moscow Consulting Services to State and Local Officials in Idaho 24, 138 15, 288 

(H. Sydney Duncombc, Bureau of Public Affairs Research.) 

Do To Train Government Personnel and Community Leaders to 30,108 56,450 

insure Planned and Orderly Growth and Development. 
(R. Ronald Wells, Department of Art and Architecture.) 

ItHnots 

Northeastern Illinois University at Women's Exlucational Resource Center to Train Incarcerated and 125,737 86,081 
Chicago. I-ow-Incomc Women. 

(Carol L. Adams, Center for Inner City Studies.) 

Cooperating Institution: 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 6, 000 

Southern Illinois University at East Administrati\c Planning and Management Program for the Eiist 54, %3 52, 272 
St. Louis. St. Louis Area. 

(George Mitchom, Research Planner. Richard Bonner, Public 

Community Sei vice.) 

Cooperating institution: 

State Community College 16, 843 9, 532 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

nfiaou— Continued 

Eureka College at Eureka Project Awareness: Hun:ian Library on Careers and Community $21, 844 $16, 093 

Resources and Counselors Workshop. 
(Owen L. West, Education and Psychology Division.) 

Rock Valley College at Rockford West Rockford Leadership Development Project 9, 281 4, 225 

(Reuben Johnson, Dean of Community Ser\iccs.) 
Chicago State University at Chicago... Adult Center for Continuing Education Programs for Blacks and 50, 339 25, 157 

Latinos. 

(Olivia Grady and Eleanor Harrison, Division of Continuing 
Education.) 

Cooperating institution: 

Olive-Harvey College - 1 5, 600 9. 000 

University of Illinois at Urbana Training Program and Assistance to Low-Income Housing Rcsi- 85,000 43.060 

dent and to Black Elderly. 
(Charles Henderson, School of Social Work.) 
Sangamon State University at Spring An AduU Interracial Training Program in Human Relations 36, 200 30, 975 
field. Concerns. 

(Augustine R-K Stevens, Political Studies.) 
Southern Illinois Uni\wity at Ed- Continuing Education in rhe Health and Community Action /\rca. 31. 330 20, 310 
wardsville. (James Stuart and John Robinson, Health and Community 

Action.) 

Cooperating institution: 

Greenville College - 19. 000 17,006 

Prairie State College at Chicago Community Ethnicity and Drug Abu«c Education 18.000 16,848 

(Lorenzo Martin. Afro-American Studies.) 

Indiana 

Indiana University at South Bend Training Health Care Personnel to work with the Elderly 25, 000 16. 006 

(Thomas A. DeCostei School of Public and Environmental 
Affairs.) 

Purdue University at West Lafayette-. Conmunity-Wide Environmental Education in Northwest 25,000 12,500 

Indiana. 

(Thomas D. Sherrard, Urban Affairs.) 
Indiana University at Bloomington Management Training for Public Health Personnel 33,000 19, 381 

(Roy Jumper. Division of Professional and Technical Services.) 

Ball State University at Muncie Education Program to Provide Comprehensive Quality Child 25.000 12,500 

Care. 

(Ruth Hochstetler. Department of Elementary Education.) 

Do Community Awareness Program for Industrial Development 15,000 7,500 

(Joseph D. Brown. Bureau of Business Research.) 

University of Evansville at Evansville.. Child Development Workers Training Program 53, 000 26, 500 

(Janet R. Walker, Continuing Education for Women's Pro- 
granu.) 

Saint Mary*s College at Notre Dame.. Training Program for Day Care Center Personnel 13,500 6. 750 

(Ergene A. Campanale, Department of Education.) 

Indiana State University at Terre In-Service Workshop Series for Child Care Workers 40,000 

Haute. (Jan McCarthy and Charles R. May Department of Elementary 

Education.) 

Indiana Vocational Technical College .\ Pilot and Demonstration Pro»;ram to Provide On-site Entry 26,217 13, 108 
at Indianapolis. Level Child Care Training {o Serve the Disadvantaged In- 

cluding those Who Leave the Migrant Stream. 
(Harvey S. Polinf,, Jr. Indiana Vocational Technical College.) 
Indiana State University at Terre Management Dcv:lopment Program for Community Social 7,998 5,424 
Haute. Service Agencies. 

(Harry F. Kruccktbcrg, School of Business.) 
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Staie«Supported Projects in Community Service and Q)ntinuing Education— CJontxnucd 



Projict title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

lowm 

Hawkcyc Institute of Technology at Home Iniprovement Through Adult and Continuing Education. - $13,920 $6,960 

Waterloo. (George Bennett, Professor, Adult and Continuing Education.) 

University of Dubuque at Dubuque. Training Program for Utilizing Student Volunteers in Commu- 11,400 7,309 

nity Service in Dubuque. 
(Greg Gullet, Department of Student Affairs.) 

University of Iowa at Iowa City Iowa Conference on Aging: Planning for the Delivery of Ser\ices 9, 523 6, 409 

to Older People. 
(Richard M. Caplan, M.D., Medicine Administration College 
College of Medicine.) 

Iowa State Univeraty at Ames An Educational Program for Leaders on the Impact of Regional- 6, 484 4, 033 

ism in the State of Iowa. 
(Bernicc Bateson, Home Economist Home Economics Program 
and Ebcr Eldridgc, Co-Director, Extension Economist, Depart- 
ment of Economics.) 

University of Northern Iowa at Cedar Workshops on Public Policy 9, 049 5, 515 

Palls, (Robert L. Ross, Department of Political Science.) 
Central College at Pell a College-Community Program for Marion County Women 9, 190 7, 057 

(Barbara Fasslcr, English Department.) 
Clarke College at Dubuque Individual Planning for Education and Career 10, 400 5, 200 

(Louise S. Ohavi, Center for Continuing Education for 

Women.; 

Iowa State University at .^mcs Leadership Workshop for Community Development 12, 541 6, 462 

(Maurice S. Kramer, 4-H and Youth Department.) 

Kiriwood Community College at Human Potential Laboratory for Women 19,313 9,689 

Cedar Rapids. (Don Williams, Head Counseling Department.) 

University of Dubuque at Dubuque Counseling Adults: A Wcrksliup for Counselors 4, 700 2, 878 

(LcRoy H. Giles, Department of Education and Psychology.) 

Uiiivcisity of Iowa at Iowa City Training Volunteer Education Rcsoun:es foi the Working .\dult__ 15, 492 9, 785 

(Edgar R. Czarnecki, Professor, Center for Labor and Manage- 
ment College of Business Administration.) 

Do Women's Community Leadership Ii\stitute Project _ 41,000 20,655 

(Emma Jeaa Williams, School of Social Work.) 

Dq Community Theatre Production Institute 7,260 10,034 

(Oscar L. Brownstein, Department of Speech and Dramatic 
A't.) 

University of Northern Iowa at Cedar Parent .\id Enrichment for a Disadvantaged Population 7, 643 4, 607 

Falls. (Dr. Mitchell A, Greene, Departm^.it of Sociology and Anthro- 

pology and Dr. William Dreier, Co-Dirccior, Department of 
Educational Psychology and iroundations.) 

Kansas 

Kansas City Kansas, Community Educational Programs for the Aged __ 7,420 8,530 

Junior College at Kansas City. (Patricia W. Caruthers, /Xssistant Dean for Continuing Educa- 

tion and Community Services.) 

Wichita Stale University at Wichita. Training Conference for Consultants to Municipal Govemmenis.. 9, 605 9, 531 

(Richard E. Zody, Center for Urban Studies.) 
Washburn University of Topeka at Training Management Conferences for City Administrators 6, 348 5, 442 

Topcka. (Gregory J. Bien, Office of Special Instructional Programs.) 

University of Kansas at Lawrence Mu'Ucipal-County Training Needs Survey 6, 000 4, 614 

(Douglas Meng, Division of Continuing Education.) 
Cloud Coxm'y Community College at Sixty Plus, Opportunities, Educational and Recreational Services. 5,457 13, 113 

Concordia. (Lawrenre D. Forsythe, Jr., Department of American History.) 
Dodge City Community College at Educational Opportunities for Municipal Personnel _ 15,000 22,066 

Dodge City. (Linda L. Eckelman, Division of Continuing Education.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Scrvi^'c and Continuing Education-^Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Kaimt--Coatintted 

Uoivenity of Kansas at Lawrence Training Modules for Municipal Employees $15, 000 $9, 875 

(Douglas Meng, Asst. Director for Management and Organiza* 
tion Development.) 

Do A Community Attitude Self-Study and Need Determination of and 7,800 5,955 

by the Mexican-American Community in Topeka, Kansas. 
(Mele Koneya, Community Development Center.) 

Kamas State College of Pittsburg at Planned Educational Program for the Aged 12,000 7,726 

Pittsburg. (Dale Frihart, Department of Sociology.) 

Wichita State University at Wichita. .Assisting Local Initiative in County Land Use Planning 12, 000 12, 469 

(Kathleen Q. Camin, Department of Economics.) 

Kansas State University at Manhattan. Leadership Training for St. Mar/s Indian Center 18, 000 14, 462 

(John Slefridge, Department Regional and Community 
Planning.) 

University of Kansas at Lawrence Living Room Seminars: Personal and Community Reorientation 7, 800 5, 955 

for Low-Income Women. 
(Mele Koneya, Community Development Center.) 

Tabor College at Hillsboro ACCESS: Associated Colleges Community Education Series for 26, 780 17, 241 

the Elderly. 
(Howard Johnson, Director of ACCK.) 

Kansas State University at Manhattan. Community Trainers Conferences 7,013 7^ 142 

(Ronald W. Reichow, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Kentucky 

Morehead State University at More- Training Local Government Officials in FL^al Management 24,700 12,350 

head. (Jack E. Bizzel, Department of Political Science.) 

University of Louisville at Louisville Assisting County Officials for the Improvement of County Govern- 24, 000 12, 000 

ment. 

(Douglas Nunn, Urban Studies Center.) 

University of Kentucky at Lexington... Hospital N^anagement Assistance Program 30. 001 15, 003 

(Merlin M. Hackbart, Office of Business and Government 
Services.) 

Northern Kentucky State College at Training of Child-Carc Paraprofessionals in Local Social Service 23, 700 20, 244 
Highland Heights. .Agencies. 

(Patrician A. Doland, Department Sociology, Anthropology 
and Social Work.) 

Morehead State University at More- In-ScrviceTrainingfor Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors 19,500 22,084 

head. (Harold Rose, Department of Adult Counseling.) 

Murray State University at Murray Educational Assistance to Local Governments of Western Ken- 19»930 16,270 

tucky. 

(Roy V. Kirk, Department of Management.) 
Western Kentucky University at Bowl- Intergovernmental Research and Services Institute, II 23, 663 14, 711 

ing Green. (Vemon Martin, College of Business and Public Affairs.) 
Eastern Kentucky University at Rich- Nfanagement for Local Government 15, 595 7, 797 

mond. (Arthur Y. Lloyd, Department of Political Science.) 
Southeast Community College at Providing Educational Assistance Harlan County 16,170 15,511 

Cumberland. (Gayle F. Lawson, Department of Political Science.) 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State University at Baton Governmental Services Institute 70,000 35,000 

Rouge. (Steve Martin, Department of Political Science.) 
Louisiana State University at Shreve- Seinmar for Municipal and Parish Administrative Employees. 7, 100 3,550 

port. (Joseph Parker and Vincent Marsala, Department of Political 

Science and General Studies.) 

Loyola University at New Orleans Development of a Model Correctional Reform System and Com- 48,000 24,000 

inunity Education in Correctional Reform. 
^Davc Boileau, Institute of Human Relations.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Ck>mmunity Service and Ck)ntinuing Education— Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

5^^^ (Director) funds funds 

Loiitiuift»— Cootxntted 

^Northeast Louisiana University at Seminars on Computer Oncntcd Decision Sciences and the Local $6, 000 $3, 000 
Mooroe. Govcmment, 

(Charles O. Hettinger, III, Bureau of Business Research.) 
Southern Univcnity at New Orleans.— Development of Community Leadership in Public Housing 25, 180 37, 770 

Projects. 

(Robert GtXy Division of Continuing Education.) 
University of New Orleans at Lake Political Issues for Public Administrators and Community Leaders. 53,000 26,500 
pyjjnt^ (Werner J. Feld, Department of Political Science.) 

Maine 

University of Maine at Orono A Statewide Voluntary Water Quality Monitoring Program 1 1 , 261 7, 81 1 

(Millard W. Hall, Environmental Studies Center.) 
University of Maine at Gorhara Community Natural Resources Project 17, 894 9, 016 

(Dean B. Bennett, Conununity Studies Program.) 
University ef Maine at Orono Guidelines for Municipal Zoning Administration in Maine 15, 400 8, 979 

(Irvine W. Marsters, Jr., Bureau of Public Administration.) 
Do A Woricers' Guide lO Labor Law, Video Version 16, 515 9, 108 

(Charles J. OT-eary, Bureau of Labor Education.) 
Bangor Community College at Bangor. Bangor Community Collie Women's Center 18, 959 

(Constance H. Carlson, Acting Director of Bangor Community 

College.) 

Univcnity of Maine at Orono The Maintenance of Appropriate Financial Records in Fishing 13,942 7, 050 

Industry. 

(Paul D. Ring, University Extension Division.) 
University of Maine at Portland A Multi-Media Informational Program for Older People 8, 996 6, 438 

(Samuel G. Andrews, Associate Degree Studies Division.) 

University of Maine at Fort Kent Training Unemployed and Underemployed Franco-Americans as 1 1, 633 7, 975 

Geriatric .Aides. 

(Barbara K. Spath, Coimseling and Testing Sen^ices Division.) 

Maryland 

University of Maryland at College Park. Citizen Coalition on Land Use Education 5, 935 1 0, 368 

(George D. Wood, University Extension Division.) 

Neighborhoods Uniting Project a Community and Professional 49, 254 40, 373 

acu'on project for leadership development. 

(Thomas P. Murphy, Institute for Urban Studies.) 
Frcatburg State College at Frostburg™ Group Techniques in Drug Education: The Social Seminar. 29, 431 48, 368 

(Don-tinic D'Angelo, Counseling Center.) 
Uni^-crsity of Maryland at College Park. Statewide Court Management Program - 48, 1 1 8 34, 1 26 

(Howard E. Newman, Conferences and Institutes Division.) 
Morgan State College at Baltimore Community Planning Coalition 1974/75 31, 387 38, 132 

(Harry G. Robinson, III, Department of Urban Planning.) 
Frosibtirg State College at Frostburg... Appalachian Maryland— A Maryland Microcosm 9, 328 2, 710 

Oohn N. Bambacus, Public Affairs Institute.) 

The Johns Hopkins University at Applications of Community Change Competencies Model 23,656 15, 185 

Baltimore. (Roman J. Vcrhaalcn, Ev-ening Collie and Summer Session.) 

Catonsville Community Collie at Theatrical Program for Older Ciuzens 12,088 10,091 

Catonsville. (Paul J. Boxell, Humanities Division.) 
Harford Community Collie at Bel Air- Community Services Insititutc 10,000 

(Thomas D. Sepe, Assbtant Dean of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion.) 



19.368 



Mamcbotetti 

Bcrbhire Community College at Ghost City Cable Advocates 40,000 ^0,000 

Pittsfield. (Emily Berky, Media Department.) 

Bolton CoHr«e at Chestnut Hill. - - Delivery of Para-Legal Services to Public Housing 25, 100 19, 5^8 

(Richard Hubcr, School of Law.) 
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Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Mamdiiuettt— Continued 

Brandes University at Waltham Resident Sclf-Hclp through Agency Access $20, 210 $12, 560 

(Philip Gardner, Graduate School of Social Work. ) 
North- Shore Community College at Health Care Access for Spanish and Portuguese in Salem/Peabody. 35, 000 ill, 579 
Beverly. (Anthony M. Cotoia Continuing Education and Community 

Services Division.) 

Bristol Community College at Fall Southeastern Massachuscsts Access Project 32,100 17,300 

River. (Walter Frazc, Jr., Commimity Services Division.) 
Tufts University at Mcdford Health Care Accessibility for Boston's Chinese Community 52, 855 41, 518 

(Paul G. O'Friel Department of Health and Nutrition.) 
University of Massachusetts/Boston at Commimity Access through University Resources — ^A University- 38, 690 20, 327 
Dorchester. Community Parmership. 

(Tim Williams, Commimity Services Division.) 
Worcester State College at Worcester. . . Worcester Area Video Contact - 49, 460 3 1 , 060 

(Herbert TaylcHr or Raymond DeBuse Community Services 

Division.) 

Mkhlgmn 

Macomb County Community College Planning a Search for Productive Employment 25, 000 13, 000 

at Warren. (Frank J. Anthonis, Dean, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Kalamazoo College at Kalamazoo Management of Small Business 21, 500 11, 618 

(Robert A. Winblad, Director, Small Business Institute.) 
Grand Valley State Colleges at .Allen- Model Cities Higher Education Program for Underemployed and 35, 000 43, 420 
dale. Undereducated. 

(Domia J. Carter, Director, Model Cities Higher Education 
Facilities.) 

Ferris State College at Big Rapids Local Government Employee Training - - 26, 198 32,431 

(Bruce W.Jacobs, Directcwr, Local Government Service Center.) 

Saginaw Valley College at University Chrysallis Center for the Adult Woman.— 14, 500 10, 056 

Center. (Rosella E. Collamer, Instructor, In History and Humanities.) 

Jackson Community College at Jack- Development of a Comprehensive Continuing Education System 50, 000 29, 247 
son. for Retirees and Pre-Retirees in Jackson County. 

(Damodaran Nair, Continuing Eduication for Older Adults.) 

Charles Stewart Mott Community Training Interpreters for the Deaf - 4,540 2,324 

College at Flint. (Edward C. Carney, Program for the Hearing Impaired.) 

Lake Michigan College at Benton Career Development through Education and Counseling 31,000 23,852 

Harbor. (Kenneth Riley, Institute of Professional and Paraprofcssional 

Studies.) 

Calrin College at Grand Rapids Mobilizing Community Resources for Senior Citizen Education 15,000 14,944 

Programs. 

(Theodore A. Rottman, Director, Social Research Center.) 

Cooperating institution: Grand - 8,776 

Rapids Junior College. 

Madonna College at Livonia Preparation of Child Care Aides 40,000 78,245 

(Barbara Smith, Director, Child Care Aide Program.) 

Cooperating institution: Marygrove - 1,500 

College. 

Lewis Business College at Detroit New and/or Upgraded Careers Education 9, 000 5, 160 

(Marie A.Jackson, Consultant in Urban Education.) 

Wayne State University at Detroit Higher Continuing Education Program for the Undereducated 9,000 4,366 

and Underemployed Adult. 
(Otto Feinstein, Director, University Studies and Weekend 
College.) 

Cooperating institution: Eastern - 750 

Michigan University. 

Wayne County Community College at Project COMPACT. A scries of Interethnic Community Work- 55, 000 27, 500 
Detroit. shops. 

(James M. Anderson, Assistant to the Dean of Continuing 
Education.) 
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State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 

Project title Federal Matrhing 

State (Director) funds funds 

Midiigmn — Continaed 

Bay dc Noc Community College at Community School-Community College Consortium for Continu- $25,000 $17,100 
Escanaba. ing Education. 

(James A. Barr, Director of Community Services.) 
Siena Height* College at Adrian Community Education Program for Adult Women 18, 000 1 1, 000 

(Nfadcline Reno, Director of Community Education.) 

Minnesata 

Mankato State College at Mankato Regional and Community Development .Action Program 19, 000 9, 500 

(Robert A. Barrett, Professor and Institute Director.) 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. Center for Home Improvement Services to Low Income Clients 1 9, 000 9, 500 

(Gertrude Esteros, Head, Design Department.) 
Augsburg College at Minneapolis Improving Services to the Elderly 19,0(X) 9, 618 

(Paul T. Steen, Professor Sociology and Social Work.) 
College of St. Thomas at St. Paul Personal Finance for Senior Citizens in an Urban Community. . . 8, 550 4, 274 

(N^. A. Selim, Director, Economic Education Center.) 

Normandale Community College at Regional Program for learning Disabled Adults 6,300 4,868 

Blooniington. (Manley Olson, Associate Dean of Students.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Rochester Community College 6, 300 4, 866 

Metropolitan Community College 6, 300 4, 866 

St. Mary's Junior College The Cedar-Riverside Lifrtime Learning Center 7, 600 4, 000 

(Carol J. Peterson, Director, Development and Research.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Augsburg College (Paul T. Steen) 7, 600 4, 000 

University of Minnesota (George W. Gilicic) 7, 600 4, 000 

University of Minnesota at Morris West Minnesota Consortium for Community Problem Solving 18, 997 16, 446 

(Russcli A. May, Director of Coniinuing Education.) 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis- Educational Skills Center at Skakopce Reformatory and StiUwater 6, 080 3, 1 77 

Prison. 

(Carol Olson, Director, Community Programs.) 

Metropolitan Community College at The Center City Mini College 13,300 6,650 

Minneapolis. (Cariyle D. Davidscn, Dean of Instruction.) 

St. John's University at Collegeville Model Instructional Program for Elected Officials in Rural .\rcas- - 1 9, 0*50 9, 7 1 3 

(David Slipy, Director Local Government Institute.) 
St. Olaf College at Northfield Development Oriented Planning for Orderly Growth 9,936 3, 461 

(Peter Stolley, City Administrator.) 
Augsburg C:olIegc at Minneapolis Community Educational Out-Rcach 1», 970 10, 013 

(Miriam R. Cohn, Director, Minnesota Resource Center for 

Social Work Education.) 

Univeraity of Minnesota at Minnc- Drug Monitoring anci Education for the Elderly 11,370 0, 758 

apolis. (Maxine I. Hammcl, Instructor, College of Pharmacy.) 

MussHppi 

Alcom State University at Ixnnan Continuation of Occupation Counseling on Career Choices 8, 191 4, 045 

(Rosa M. Porter, University Counseling Office.) 
Jackson State University at Jackson. . - Leadership Development 7, 842 3, 921 

(Oscar Allan Rogers, Jr., Dean of the Graduate School.) 

Mississippi State University at Leadership Development for Public Officials 31,509 15,759 

Mississippi State. (Homer S. Coskrcy, Jr., Dean of Continuing Education.) 
University of Mississippi at University-. Continuation of .\dult Leadership Program 34, 854 17, 427 

(Maurice N. Inman, Division of Continuing Education and 

Extension.) 

University of Southern Mississippi at In-Service Counselor Training Project 22,161 11,082 

Hattiesbiirg. (John .Mcorn, Chairman and Professor of Counseling and 

Guidance Department.) 

Do Planning for Educational Leadership 30,201 18,475 

(James H. McPhail, Department of Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision.) 
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Statc-Supportcd Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) . funds funds 

MiMUtippi— Continued 

Meridian Junior College at Meridian,. Mobile Center for Counseling $7, 842 $1 1, 671 

(Jack Shank, Dean of Continuing Education Division.) 

Northeast Mississippi Junior College at Environmental Awareness 10, 456 10, 456 

BooQCviUe. (James L. Rhodes, Community Service and Continuing Educa- 

tion Division.) 

Utica Junior College at Utica Work With Aged, Training for Leadership 2, 915 I, 458 

(Worth £. Haynes, Continuing Education and Community 
Service.) 

Misioori 

School of the Ozarks at Point Lookout. . Seminar on Management for Small City Employees 13, 608 3, 800 

(Eduard Quiko, Associate Professor, Political Science.) 
Washington University at St. Louis Employment-Housing Education Program , 26, 142 17, 141 

(William J. Harrison, Director, Office of Urban Projects, School 

of Continuing Education.) 

University of Missouri at Rolla The Use of User Charges to ConUol Pollution _ 8, 970 4, 480 

(Christopher Garbacz, Assistant Professor of Economics.) 
Do Community Attitude and Successful Convict Rehabilitation 7, 520 3, 760 

(Curtis Admas, Assistant Professor of Economics.) 
University of Missouri at St. Louis Backgrounding Institutes for Reporters and Municipal Officials.. 21, 069 13, 036 

(Frederick C. Brechler, Assistant Dl-h for Extension College of 

Arts zjid Sciences.) 

University of Missouri at Kansas City.. Carver Community Center Economic Development Project 20, 596 10, 789 

(Michael Mardekes, Assistant Dean for Continuing Education.) 

University of Missouri at Columbia Depolarization Project in the Community of Kansas City 20, 775 1 1, 659 

(Jackson C. VanTrece, Assistant Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences.) 

Do _ Project BOC.ANS: Boone County Child Abuse and Neglect 14,700 6,250 

System. 

(Eleanor Shaheen, Department of Child Health.) 

University of St. Louis at St Louis Improving Neighborhood Participation in the Political Environ- 12, 133 6,066 

ment. 

(George D. Wendel, Director and Professor, Urban Studies.) 

Junior College District of Metro- Community/Family Development Program 24,980 12,545 

poUtan Kansas City. (Edward Davis, Associate Director, Metropolitan Institute of 

Community Services.) 

Northeast Missouri State University at Kirksville Operation .Awareness and Participation U, 480 7, 490 

Kirksville. (Stuart L. Vorkink, Professor of Political Science ) 

The University of Missouri at Traming of Election Officials in the State of \fisso\iri M 5.751 

Columbia. (Richard Dohm, Associate Professor of Political Science ) 

Do Tn-Rcgional Fiscal Capability Study 12, 4^) 0, 200 

(Mclvin McLean, Area Director.) 

Columbia College at Columbia Women in Local Government 806 4, 405 

(Terry Richey, Director of Public Relations.) 

University of Missouri at St. Louis Leadership Training for Neighborhood Councils 12, 034 6, 1 19 

(Everette E. Nance, Director, Midwest Community Educa: on 
Development Center.) 

University of Missouri at Rolla Workshops on Data Information System for the City of St. Joseph 21, 1 56 10, 580 

and Buchanan County. 
(John M. Amos, Associate Professor of Engineering Manage- 
ment.) 

Do The Use of User Charges to Control Pollution 8, 870 4, 480 

(Christopher Garbacz, Assistant Professor of Economics.) 
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State*Supported Projecis in Ck>mmunity Service and Continuing Education — C!ontinued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Univcrrity of Montana at Missoula Montana Voter Review of Forms of Local Government $26, 273 $13, 709 

(Peter Koehn, Department of Political Science.) 
Montana State University at Bozeman. Northeast Montana Study Travel Leadership Program 18, 530 1 1, 147 

(Calvin J. Oraw, Cooperative Extension Service Community 

Development Agent.) 

Do Prepare and Disseminate Information on Montana's New Water 10, 817 5,424 

Use Code to Water Users. 
(Charles C. Bowman, Agricultural Engineering Department.) 

Rocky Mountain College at Billings Learning Experience for the Senior Citizen 3, 157 1, 618 

(Margaret Ping, Director, Center for Continuing Education.) 
Montana State University at Bozeman, Montana State University Experimental Language Disabilities 12,577 6,375 

Program. 

(Jack R. Olson, Speech Communication Department.) 

Dawson College at Glen dive Eastern Monuna Local Government Reform 7, 560 4, 205 

(James Hoffman, President.) 

Rocky Mountain College at Billings Understanding the Mexican^American 1,665 941 

(Margaret Ping, Director, Center for Continuing Education.) 

University of Montana at Missoula Public Education Concerning Montana Voter Review of Local 16,624 9,040 

Government. 
(Peter Koehn, Department of Political Science.) 

Montana State University at Bozeman. Nutrition Education Program for EIe.»nentary Teachers _ 5, 748 2, 874 

(Angelina Oberto, Associate Professor, Home Economics.) 

Nebratk? 

University of Nebraska at Lincoln Natural Resources District Manager and Director Education 10, 348 13, 564 

(Deon D. Axthelm, Water Resource Specialist.) 

Doane College at Crete Education for Local Government Officials 16, 000 8, 500 

(Bcmita Thompson, Assistant Professor of English Communica- 
tion.) 

Chadron State College at Chadron Education for Community Betterment 19, 156 11, 338 

(Gloria Aspinall, Media Specialist.) 

University of Nebraska at Lmcoln Community Services: The Community Education Resource and 21, 175 48,443 

Research Center. 

(Cecil Steward, Dean, College of Architecture.) 
University of Nebraska at Omaha Drug Monitoring in Community P.harmacies 21,311 24, 227 

(Dick R. Gourley, Chairman, Department of Clinical Education 

and Services.) 

Kearney State College at Kearney Small Business Management 23, 869 25, 280 

(Royce .A. Lorentz, Director, Center for Small Business.) 

University of Nebraska at Omaha Workshops for Newly Elected Officials 23. 98 1 14, 338 

(Harold Gordon, Professor, Public .Administration.) 

Kearney Stale College at Kea.ney Staff Training for Hospital Personnel 5,000 2, 500 

(Ward Schrack, Health Education.) 

Nevada 

University of Nevada at Reno Lake Tahoe Environmental Education Consortium - 21,000 10, 500 

Cooperating institutions: University (Wcs Jackson, Chairman, Environmental Department.) 
of California; Western Nevada 
Community College; Desert Re- 
search Institute. 

University of Nevada at Reno Energy: Potential and Use 63, 100 43, 160 

(Robert McKee, Professor, Mechanical Enguiecring Depart- 
ment.) 

Linivenity of Nevada at Reno Preparing for Retirement 9,253 7,014 

(Gertrude Ox)k, General University Extension.) 
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State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

New Hampshire 

Franconia College at Franconia North Country Development through Community Education $13, 800 $6, 900 

(Michael Bailin, Political Science Department.) 

Kecne State College at Keene Women's Educational Resources Cooperative 16, 620 8, 310 

(Eleanor Vander Hacgcn, Professor Social Sciences.) 

St. Aiwclm's College at Manchester— - Education of the Eldeny for Survival 7, 300 4, 200 

(Philip Valley, Assistant Dean of the College.) 

UnivCTsity of New Hampshire at Blackberry Falls: A simulation on Community Governance 18,000 10,615 

Durham. (Jerry A. Warren, Office of Academic Computing.) 

Dartmouth College at Hanover Isolation and Income for Women and the Elderly 10, 400 3, 600 

(Barbp^a Davis, Office of Instructional Services.) 

University of New Hampshire at WISE: Women's Information Service for Education 8,283 4,142 

Durham. (Angclo Boy, Education Department.) 

New England College at Henniker Corstitutional Revision and Community Governance 14, 400 7, 200 

(Marvin Braitcrmsui, Dean, Division of Social Science.) 

'Do - Training for Supervisors of Senior Volunteers 5, 400 2, 700 

(Edward Rutlcdge, Psychology Department.) 

University of New Hampshire at Skills Training for Delivery of Human Services 1,000 

Durham. (William Henry, University of New Hampshire Resources 

Development Center.) 

Cooperating institution: University 500 

of Connecticut. 

New Jersey 

Rutgers University at New Brunswick... Workshops in Urban Communications 45, 000 61, 540 

(Jerome Aumente, Director, Communications Research 
Center.) 

Atlantic Community College at Mays Senior Citizens at College 40, 000 42, 795 

Landing. (Ruben R. Blane, Director, Programs for Senior Adults.) 
Ramapo College at Mahwah Newark Watershed 27, 000 15, 811 

(Joseph LeMay, School of Human Environment.) 
Essex County College at Newark Metropolitan-County Affairs Center 15, 000 18, 000 

(Robert J. Russo, Coordinator.) 

Glassboro State College at Glassboro... Office of Community Field Services 20, 000 40, 286 

(Olney H. England, Director.) 

Bergen Community College at Paramus- Project Transition 50, 000 57, 100 

(Lois E. Marshall, Division of Community Services,) 
New Jersey Medical School at Newark. Community Relations and Health Information 25, 000 60, 480 

(Florence Gaynor, Executive Director, Martland Medical 

Center.) 

Kcan College of New Jersey at Union. . Veterans Education Corps 50, 885 28, 320 

Cooperating institutions: Seton Hall (Ronald Burtnick, Director, Consortium of East Jersey.) 
University; Union College; Union 
County Technical Institution. 

Bloomficid College at Bloomfieid North Ward Mobile Career Counseling Center 40, 000 20, 000 

(Frank W. Dana II, Director of Admissions.) 
Glassboro State College at Glassboro... Career and Educational Counseling Service 25, 000 14, 062 

(Eric Clark, Director, Camden Urban Center.) 

New Mexico 

New Mexico Jr. College at Hobbs College-Community Relations 15,000 7,500 

(Griffith Henson, Director of Community Services.) 
New Mexico University at Grants Community Services Council 15, 000 8, 662 

(Warren G. Noland, Director.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 
New Mexico— Continued 

University of New Mexico at Gallup.- Community Services Council $15, 000 $10, 500 

(Calvin O. Hall, Director.) 

V/c3tem New Mexico University at Southwest New Mexico Continuing Education Development 18,000 11,700 

Silver City. (Craig R. Lundahl, Office of Economic, Social and Population 

Research.) 

San Juan Campus, New Mexico State Competitive Consumer Living , 10,000 5,000 

University at Farniington. (William Witter, Directors Office, NMSU.) 

New Nfexico State University at Las Management Training for Small Business - 12,000 8,400 

Cnices. (W. K. Daughcrty, Department of Accounting and Finance.) 

Do Elected Officials In-Service Training and Information Programs. 2,300 5, 100 

(James I. Gricshop, Extension Service of NMSU.) 

Western New Mexico University at A Consumer Purchasing Coarse 3,000 2,416 

Silver City. (David M. Dennis, Office of Research.) 

Eastern New Mexico University at Institute for Rural Development - 13,000 35,000 

Portalcs. (Bill L. Burkell, Institute for Rural Development.) 

New Mexico Military Institute at Retirement Planning and Leisure Time Activities 2, 750 2, 060 

Roswell. (Gwen Robbins, Director of Continuing Education.) 

New York 

The City College of the City University .\ Col lege -Co mm unity Impact Program of Postsecondary Adult 11, 120 55,560 
of New York. Education. 

(John M. Lowe, Assistant Dean, School of General Studies.) 

Queens College of the City University Urban .\dministration for Community Agency for Aetion 66, 110 33, 500 

of New York. (Beverly Ann Smirni, Department of SociM Science.) 

\fanhattan College at Riverdale Education for .\dults in the Mid-Morrisania Section of the Bronx,- 58, 725 29, 863 

(Edward Phelan, School of Education.) 

Coming Community College at College Entry for Disadvantaged .\dults 31,360 15,825 

Corning. (Gary A. Yoggy, Division of Continuing Education and Com- 

munity Services.) 

Hostos Community College of the City Building Bridges Between the Minority Communities and the 16,880 8,440 
University of New York. Criminal Justice Systems. 

(.\iilhony Santiago, Director of Community and Continuing 
Education.) 

Fiorellu H. LaGuardia '"^mnumitv A Community-B.ised Program in Leadership Development and 67, 16") 33, ')83 
Coile^ Human Services Training. 

fVVilliam T. Saicrno, Director, Program Development and 
Community Services.) 

Pace University, New V(jrk. The I.st.ibli:>hnifni of a New Vurk City Regional Center for Life- 75, 000 37, 500 

Lor.;^ I.earnini^. 

(Richard M C:.it.il.mo. Re^'cnts Regional Coordinating 
Council ) 

Cornell University ai Ith.u. I . AltcrnatiM \Iuik-K tur (:o!iiiiiunit>-Based I'ducation 60,000 30,000 

Cooperating institutions 2h public 'John Wilcox, Institute for C^t cupational Education ) 
and private institutions. 

Rochester Institute (jf fechnulogy at Cinjrdm.ited System uf Pust-Secondary Continuing Education in 21,650 10,825 
Rochester. the Genesee Valley Region — Phase II. 

(Alexander Cameron, Rochester Area Colleges, Inc.) 
Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial College Northern Regum Pt/stsetundary Continuing Education Group., . 100, 000 50, 000 
of Technology at Potsdam. (Frit/. H. Grupe, Associate G)lleges of the St. Lawrence Valley.) 

Marist College at Poughkeepsie Postsecondary Continuing Education in the Mid-Hudson Region^ 95,000 47, 300 

(Robert Vivona, Associate Colleges of the Mid-Hudson Area.) 

Do Community Leadership Program 2,000 1,000 

(Margaret P. Olson, Poughkeepsie College Center.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 
State 



Project title 
(Director) 



W.ikc It>ic\t t iM\,rrsit% .it Winslon- 
S ilftti 



North Dakota 

North I)ak()ta St.jtc L'nivcrMty .it Tainily I.ivini; aiul Kniployim-nt - - 

I-\iri^o (N'ir^il Gchriiig, CoUcj^c of University SliuhcsJ 

C^ooprratint; institutions* 

Hisniart k Jttiiior C."oHc)i;<* - - - 

N(ary C'olli'tjr . . - , — 

Jamestown College at Jamestown . Developini^ ilJe Human Potential _ 

{I.ovde G Peterson, Vice President for Business Relations.) 



16, 407 



19, 886 



Federal 
funds 

North Carolina 

Appalachian State University at Boone. Rural Govenmicnt Training and Assistance $28, 302 

(Richtcr H. Moore, Jr., Professor, Department of Political 
Science.'^/ 

East Carolina University at Greenville- M.irine Advisory Services: Environmental Education -A Basis 13,000 

for Coastal Zone Management: 
(James A. McGec, /Vssistant Dean, Division of Continuing 
Education.) 

Faycttcvillc State University at Fort Problems and Trends in Local Government Administration 8,170 

Bragg-Popc :\ir Force Base Campus. (Lawton E. Bennett, Faycttcvillc State University Director of 

Continuing Education.) 

Livingstone College at Salisbury College-Community Education and Screening Program in Sickle _ 

Cell Syndrome. 
(Lois H. Reeves, Health Services Department,) 

Mars Hill College at Mars Hill Improvement of Local Government in Madison County and 

Surrounding Area. 
(Donald N. Anderson, Department of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences.) 

North Carohna .\. &. T. State Uni- Facilitating Minority Citizens Participation in the Decisionmaking 
vcrsity at Greensboro. Process. 

(Sampson Buie, Jr., Office of the President.) 

North Carolina State University at North Carolina Energy Information Program 

Raleigh. (Jesse S. Doolittlc, Center for Urban Affairs and Conmiunity 

Service.) 

Do Short Covirsc for Stormwatcr Management in Urban .Areas 

(H. Rooncy Malcoin, Jr., Department of Civil Engineering.) 
University of North Carolina at Citizen Involvement in Coals Setting for Charlotte-Mecklenburg, - 
Charlotte. (Winston H. Puttick, Institute for Urban Studies and Com- 

munity Service.) 

Do Mctrolina Public .Affairs Education Program 16,000 

(Norman W. Schul, Institute lor Urban Stvidics and Community 
Service.) 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Principles of Public Health Practice 24, 017 

HilK (John T. Hughes, School of Public Health.) 

Do \ Study to Develop a Comprehensive, Coordinated and Statevv-ide 

System of Coinnuinity Service and Continviing Education 
Progran\s, 

(E. Walton Jones, General Atlministration Ofhce ) 
Winston-Saleiu Citv CJtnerninent Management Skills 

(Jack D reriui. l^l^•"'•(k (Hacluaie School t)l \!anat;(t)u! ' 
ManauetiHMit rr.umni; \ssi.stant e foi l.tK al L'niis ol ( i(j\< i , i ii 
; Gordon S Sanfoid, School oJ lUisme^s i 



Matching 
funds 



$16, 902 
8, 995 

4. 085 



14,660 
4, 500 



52. 195 



4. 7(K) 
'5. 800 
a. 200 



8, 483 



9, 944 



40. 000 20, 000 



7,340 
2, 255 

12, 600 

12, 009 
2G, 0?8 



J. 10") 



2. :J50 

I, m) 

4. 100 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education^— Continu * 

Project title Federal Matching 

^ State (Director) funds funds 

.'i Korlh Dakota — Continued 

V. North Dakota State School of Science The Nlind and the Heart of Death $8, 210 $4, 105 

at Wahpcton. (Barbara Erickson, Continuing Education Division.) 

University of North Dakota at Grand Land Identification from a Review of Planning Needs 46, 200 23, 100 

Forks. (John S. Pcnn, Dean, Division of Continuing Education.) 

Bismarck Junior College at Bismarck.. Community Leadenhip and Development 3, 500 I, 750 

(Lloyd Anderson, Director of Community Services.) 

Valley City Slate College at Valley Community Leadership 8,210 4,105 

City. (Robert M. Hori.e, Office of the President.) 

Mayville State College at Mayville Community Development, Teaching Learning Center B, 210 4, 105 

(Dennis Kost, School of Education.) 

Lake Region Community College at Connnunity Land and Water Recreational Development 3,000 1,500 

Devils Lake. (Arlo D. Stevick, Director of Community Services.) 

Mary College at Bismarck Activate Senior Citizen Potential 4, 400 2, 200 

(Dave Bcrtils, Social Work Division.) 

Ohio 

Case Western Reserve University at Alternatives for Out of School Students 31,000 15,500 

Cleveland. (Noreen Haygood, Director, Youth Development Programs.) 

Cuyahoga Community College at Project Search-Near West Side of Cleveland Outreach Center 34, 000 23, 445 

Cleveland. (James E. Lorion, Dean of Conmiunity Services Office.) 

DaytonAIiami Valley Consortium at C.\TV Training for Communiry Decision Making 69,000 40,061 

Dayton. (Joseph E. Ordorff, Office of Connnunity Services.) 

Kent State University at Kent-- _ Potential for Consolidating Planning Activities in the General 19,000 7,294 

.Akron Area. 

(Eugene P. Wenninger, Center for Urban Regionalism.) 

Medical College of Ohio at Toledo Community Health Education and Screening 63, 000 41, 797 

(Robert E. Waldcn, Community Service Division.) 

Ohio Dominican College at Columbus. Training Program for Workers with Alcoholics 31, 500 22, 060 

(Thomas E. Kirkpatrick, Office of Conununity Service.) 

Ohio Northern University at Ada Home Health Services. An .Mternativc to the Institutionalization 31,000 16,000 

of the Aged. 
(Louis D. Vottero, College of Pharmacy.) 

Ohio State Urstvcrsity at Columbus Columbus Public Awareness Program 47, 000 23, 500 

(John P. Stanley, College of Administrative Science.) 
The Ohiu State tni\crj»il> at.Ncirk.. Training Professionals to work with the Educationally Disad- 20,000 '•,067 

vantaged .\dults of Newark. 
(Gary B. Price, Directors (Office ) 

Univrrsiu <.f '1 olrdt; at Toledo .Mental Health Law Clinic 43. M 22, 938 

(Robin .M. Kennedy, College of Law.) 
\i'a:tijNT L iu\rrj»it\ at Improvement of Social .\gency Planning and Budgetmg Capa- 37, ()()() ^1. 7'ii 

hility. 

(Jack Foster, College of Business and .Management.) 

Oklahoma 

University <jf Oklahoma at .\orman- . . Retail Business Security 9, 901 7, 417 

(Henry D. Thornton, Director of Security Training Division ) 

Central State University at Edinond. . Public Service Officer's Development 7, :M 4,000 

(Richard .Mitchell, School of Education.) 

Northeastern State College at Table- The College and the Community 16,000 8,365 

quah. (W. Neil .Morton, Continuing Education and Special Programs 

Division.) 
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State^Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Statf 

OkUhoma— 0)n tin u eci 



Project titU 
(Dirfctor) 



Univ*crsity of Oklahoma at NorniD' XfTirmativc Action Programs 

(Donald J. Hall, Southwest Center for Ifuiiian Relation 
Studies.) 

Cooperating institutions: Oklahoma 
State University; University of 
Tulsa; Oral Roberts University; 
Central State University; Oscar 
Rose Junior College; Northeastern 
State College ; Altus Junior Col- 
lege; Bartlesvillc Wesleyan Col- 
lege ; Cameron State College ; 
Oklahoma Christian College ; 
South Oklahoma City Junior Col- 
lege; Bethany Nazarene College; 
Phillips University; East Central 
State College; Eastern Oklahoma 
State College; Carl Albert Junior 
College; Seminole Junior College; 
Langs ton University. 
Oscar Rose Junior College at Midwest 
City. 



Federal Matching 
funds funds 



$20, 500 $14, 000 



University of Oklahoma at Norman 

Seminole Junior College at Scnuriolc. . . 

South Oklahoma City Junior College 

at Oklahoma City 
University of (Oklahoma at Norm.m. .. 

Murray State C^oliev** at Tishomingo. . 



C^kljhoiua Stale l iuxtTbiiy at .^lill- 
\\ai<'r 

I 1 " ( Mllrijo M Warner 



Adult Consumer Economics Training 

(Dean Underwood, Continuing Education and Community 
Service Center.) 

C'oinniunity Indicators 

(Dave R. Morgan, Bureau of Government Research.) 
Senior Citizens Training 

(Kob Trammcll, Community Service Division.) 
Senior Citizen's Health Services 

(Dale Johnson, Community Services Division.) 
Community Bicentennial Participation 

(Lee Hayden, Department of Short Courses.) 
Educational C:iblc\ ision 

(Dennis Toews, Director of Educational Media ) 
Position Dcscripiions for Small Commumncs 

fEarl J, IVrguson, School of Industrial Engineering and 

Manacjcmont ) 

Indiisiiial Dcvclopiiifnt and M,mai;einent Vraininc; 

■Hr\(c V\«Itlr, Pr.icncal and |V( huK al \ris DrpaKmnU ) 



24,000 18,481 



9,000 
11.000 
12,000 
10,815 
18, 124 
13. 7G0 



4, 700 
r>, 500 
7,000 
6, 426 
24, 369 
7,000 



11,406 6,048 



r , , 
Do 



' 'j>''iMi!i()riN 
J ( i Ilk C (tiU'iif 
N r li Oi ' i^'on ( 'oMummitv 

I 1.. 'I iiv t[ ( or\aIlis 



( »Miu:nin:t\ I\k ii^ C'omiiuinicalions ... 
(amI Evans, lAtcnsion Srivicc Division ) 



Dr. i^J' n of Contmuiiiir F.ducaiion at 
P-.r'lan'l 
( ^xij)* rausiu' niN!ihiti()n> 
KO\|» IV 

KBPb . ... . 



Clouimunity CoiiimiinRatiun Throiii^h Cable Technology.. 

I RichardJ Wcmman, Drpaitintnt of Speech Communication ) 

Vidroiape to Rcat h Coi'Sinnrrs Pilot Topic. Food Preservation. 
(Judith Forest and U'iiham C'. .Smith Extension Service Divi- 
sion ) 

Women Job Outreach Broadcasts. . . 

<Suc Gordon, Coordinator Women's I'loi^rams.) 



43, 4')') 
71,200 

2. ")(X) 

2. 498 

2. 400 
100 



10. $70 

24, 3 
64,414 

26, 606 

1,694 

999 



1,070 
65 
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State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 

Project title Federal Afatchlng 

State {Director) funds funds 

Pt:crto Rico 

Univc»>;ty of Puerto *lico at RioPcdras. ImUtutc for Policy Studies and Law 5J8 000 $9 000 

(Jaro Xfayda, School of Law.) 

Do In-Service Training Program in Sports and Recreation for Super- 1 1 , 808 5, 90< 

visors. 

(Luis Antonio Baez, Continuing Education and Extension 
Division.) 

Do Barriada Morales and Las Corlinas Project 42,000 14 676 

(Rosa C. Marin, Graduaxe School of Social Work.) 
Do Informing the Consumer 35^ 000 17, 500 

(Luis Sanchez Betanccs, Business Research Center.) 
Work Univcnity at Hato Rcy Small Business Organization Program 15^ 79O 7^ 895 

(Rafael Garcia Mely, Dean Academic Affairs.) 

Rhode ItUsd 

Rhode Island College at Providence... Upgrading Therapeutic Nursing Skills for Psychiatric Nurses 7, 214 3, 607 

(Anne L. Milhaven, School of Nursing.) 
Bryant College at SmithfieJd Seminar in Management for Women 8, OoO 4 000 

(Phi!ip R. Graf, Center for Management Dc\'elopment.) 

Rhode Island Junior College at War- Labor Education Center 7. 000 3, 500 

wick. (Richard Zorabedian, Community Service uid Continuing 

Education Division.) 

Salve Regina College at Ochre Point Geriatric Patient Care I0, 002 5, 837 

(Virginia Walsh, Director of Community Services Division.) 

Rhode Island College at Providence Community Day Care Training Program 8, 369 5, 969 

(Ellen Winkelstein, School of Education.) 

Providence College at Providence Action for a Change 15, 992 3, 032 

(James F. Ford, Continuing Education Division.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Salve Regina College 2, 132 

Our Lady of Providence 

Consortium of Agencies 28, 606 

Rhode Island College at Providence. In-Srrvice Training for Freshman State Legislators 9 AM 1, 7^2 

^Victor L. Profughi, Department of Political Scicncr.) 

Do Impact of Xon-Traditional Educational Services 1, 72H H'M 

(Audrey Thompson, Urban Education Center.) 

Do Improving' Service Delivery Through Inter-Institutional Pro- \u 7 

(grains 

' r.rii'i " ' > 11/ Oopartincnt of Sociology.) 
I niN^rsits i.i Rh (if IsIau I m Kii.^-n" sj < < • ' . . the \dvanccinent and RchabilitaMtyn of Kons ». » i . 1 i i 

'I I. s l't> . n mi, I'rban Education C.Vntcr.) 

Rh^xK* IsLind C!ollr^r at rx^nidrncc _ Sr^i'MMTii 1 .1 I.ducation \ <00 

{Rotliu'v (JtKKJvcar, Department of Counselor I-Mucation.) 

Oo Training to Kni>ance Skills for lk)y*s Club Personnel.. 1, <)(»() WK) 

^John W. Treibcr, Department of Counselor Education.) 

Do Foster Parent Group Education 5. |f,7 2,610 

(Eunice C. Sliat^, Department of Sociology.) 

Johnson and Wales College at Project Open End 5,000 2,500 

providence. (Cecelia Nf. Ran alio, .Ncademic Dean.) 

Brown University at Providence Coinmunicatic^n of He *th Information to Residents 10,000 5.000 

(Roswell D, Johnson, Director, Health Servic Division.) 
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State*Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 

Project title Federal Afatchlng 

State {Director) funds funds 

Pt:crto Rico 

Univc»>;ty of Puerto *lico at RioPcdras. ImUtutc for Policy Studies and Law 5J8 000 $9 000 

(Jaro Xfayda, School of Law.) 

Do In-Service Training Program in Sports and Recreation for Super- 1 1 , 808 5, 90< 

visors. 

(Luis Antonio Baez, Continuing Education and Extension 
Division.) 

Do Barriada Morales and Las Corlinas Project 42,000 14 676 

(Rosa C. Marin, Graduaxe School of Social Work.) 
Do Informing the Consumer 35^ 000 17, 500 

(Luis Sanchez Betanccs, Business Research Center.) 
Work Univcnity at Hato Rcy Small Business Organization Program 15^ 79O 7^ 895 

(Rafael Garcia Mely, Dean Academic Affairs.) 

Rhode ItUsd 

Rhode Island College at Providence... Upgrading Therapeutic Nursing Skills for Psychiatric Nurses 7, 214 3, 607 

(Anne L. Milhaven, School of Nursing.) 
Bryant College at SmithfieJd Seminar in Management for Women 8, OoO 4 000 

(Phi!ip R. Graf, Center for Management Dc\'elopment.) 

Rhode Island Junior College at War- Labor Education Center 7. 000 3, 500 

wick. (Richard Zorabedian, Community Service uid Continuing 

Education Division.) 

Salve Regina College at Ochre Point Geriatric Patient Care I0, 002 5, 837 

(Virginia Walsh, Director of Community Services Division.) 

Rhode Island College at Providence Community Day Care Training Program 8, 369 5, 969 

(Ellen Winkelstein, School of Education.) 

Providence College at Providence Action for a Change 15, 992 3, 032 

(James F. Ford, Continuing Education Division.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Salve Regina College 2, 132 

Our Lady of Providence 

Consortium of Agencies 28, 606 

Rhode Island College at Providence. In-Srrvice Training for Freshman State Legislators 9 AM 1, 7^2 

^Victor L. Profughi, Department of Political Scicncr.) 

Do Impact of Xon-Traditional Educational Services 1, 72H H'M 

(Audrey Thompson, Urban Education Center.) 

Do Improving' Service Delivery Through Inter-Institutional Pro- \u 7 

(grains 

' r.rii'i " ' > 11/ Oopartincnt of Sociology.) 
I niN^rsits i.i Rh (if IsIau I m Kii.^-n" sj < < • ' . . the \dvanccinent and RchabilitaMtyn of Kons ». » i . 1 i i 

'I I. s l't> . n mi, I'rban Education C.Vntcr.) 

Rh^xK* IsLind C!ollr^r at rx^nidrncc _ Sr^i'MMTii 1 .1 I.ducation \ <00 

{Rotliu'v (JtKKJvcar, Department of Counselor I-Mucation.) 

Oo Training to Kni>ance Skills for lk)y*s Club Personnel.. 1, <)(»() WK) 

^John W. Treibcr, Department of Counselor Education.) 

Do Foster Parent Group Education 5. |f,7 2,610 

(Eunice C. Sliat^, Department of Sociology.) 

Johnson and Wales College at Project Open End 5,000 2,500 

providence. (Cecelia Nf. Ran alio, .Ncademic Dean.) 

Brown University at Providence Coinmunicatic^n of He *th Information to Residents 10,000 5.000 

(Roswell D, Johnson, Director, Health Servic Division.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 

Project title Federal Matching 

State {Director) funds funds 

South Csirolxiut 

Allen Untvirsiiy at Columbia Center for Co.ninunity Service and Continuing Education $1 1,400 $7, 794 

(LaNlyTa Davis, School of Education.) 
Claflin College at Orangeburg Inscr\icc Training Program for Recreation Personnel 7, 956 4, 522 

(Elizabeth Rose, Department of Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation.) 

Clemson Cniversity at Cleinson Managftmenl Training for Water and Wastewater Utility 8,480 5,659 

Managers. 

(Ralph D. Elliott, College of Industrial Management and 
Textile Science.) 

Do Land-use Problems and Issues in South Carolina 27,685 21,312 

(John H. Austin, Environmental Syster.is Engineering De- 
partment.) 

College of Charleston at Charleston--. Post-Secondary Education for Community Leaders 13,352 7,439 

(N. Steven Steinert, Depcirtmenl of Political Science.) 
Columbia College at Colum bia Eau Claire Community .Assistance Project 24, 910 22, 858 

(Robert J. Moore, Dcpartmentof History and Political Science.) 

Medical University of South Carolina Health C-re Education for General Public 12,049 11, 108 

at Charleston. (D. \V. Robinson, Division of CV)ntinuing Education.) 
Midlands TEC at Columbia Partners in Reading 16,057 8,835 

(Calvino Guimaraes, Division of Continuing Education.) 
Piedmont TEC at Greenwood Project Transition ^ 13, 540 7, 319 

(Elizabeth Moss, Human Services Department.) 

Spa'ianburg Regional Campus at Community Understanding and Leadership _ _ 14,913 9,657 

Spartanburg. (John B. Edmunds, Jr., Division of Social and Behavioral 

Sciences.) 

University of South Carolina at Community Leadership Development Program 16,006 17,104 

ColuTibia. (James G. Frascr, Department of Education.) 

Do... Life .Adjustment and Enrichment Program 5,737 4,272 

(J. Irby Hayes, Division of Educational Services.) 

Do - .Assistance to Low Income Parents and to the Child Care Staff in 12, 249 7, 309 

Bamberg County. 
(Davia M. Veach, College of General Studies.) 

South Dakota 

Mount Marly College at Yankton Sewage and Nitrate Contamination in Rural Wells __ 9, 588 4, 789 

(Maureen Diggins, Biology Department.) 

South Dakota School of Mines Tech- Explosives Usage _ 2,337 1, 168 

nology at Rapid City. (Pete Oslund. Department of Mining Engineering.) 

Presentation College at .Aberdeen Retirement — 1» 334 666 

(Charles Prochaska, Community Services Division.) 

Dakota Wesleyan University at Mit- Environmental Awareness Workshop - 4,378 2,510 

chell. fjohn V. Hartung, Department of Education and Psychology.) 

Do Supplemental Instruction for the .Activity Therapist in Retirement 18, 422 9, 538 

Homes of District Three. 
(John V. Hartung, Department of Education and Psychology.) 

Presentation College at .\berdecn Prenatal Scries - — 2,200 1,100 

(Charles Prochaska, Community Services Division.) 

University of South Dakota at Ver- Civic Education Impact 18,880 9,440 

million. (Thomas R. Burns, State- Wide Educational Srrviccs Depart- 

ment.) 

Do Social Education Impact 9,384 4,692 

(Thomas R. Burns, State-Wide Educational Scrvic(.j Depart- 
ment.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State {Director) funds funds 
South DakoU— O/ntmu^d 

Augustana College at Sioux FalU Horizontal Communications System for Region II $7, 100 $4, 750 

(E. VV. Mueller, Director of CENCOAD (Computer Manage- 
ment).) 

Presentation College at Aberdeen Health Care Facilities and the Law 6, 717 3, 359 

(Charles Prcchaska, Director of Community Services Di\ision.) 

Augustana College at Sioux Falls Volunteer Coordination and Education 4, 800 5, 670 

(Jerry Larson^ Department of Sociology.) 

South Dakota State University at Environmental and Land Use Planning Information for Local 22,814 11,407 
Brookings. Officials and Citizens. 

(Max Myers, Director of Social Science Department.) 

Tenneifee 

The University of Tennessee at Nash- Statewide Consumer Education III 34,000 17,000 

villc. (Barbara Gihner, Di%'ision of Continuing Education.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Cleveland Slate Community — 2,600 1,300 

College. 

Dycrsburg State Community _ 3,200 1,600 

College. 

East Tennessee State University 6, 600 3, 300 

Lambuth College 6,600 3,300 

Memphis State Umvcnity 6, 600 3, 300 

Motlow State C immunity College 3, 900 1, 950 

Tennessee State University 6, 600 3, 300 

Tennessee Technological Uni- 6, 600 3, 300 

versity. 

Tennessee Wcslcyan College 6, 600 3, 300 

The University of Tennessee at 5,400 2,700 

Chattanooga. 

The University of Tennessee^ - 6,600 3,300 

Knoxville. 

The University of Tennessee at 5,400 2,700 

Martin. 

The University of Tennessee, 8, 300 4, 150 

I.istitute for Public Service, 
Environment Center. 

The University of Tennessee at Knox- Staff .\ssistancc for Public Community Colleges 46, 500 23, 250 

villc. (John M. Peters, Di\'ision of Continuing Education.) 

Do Conununity Growth Policy and Development 

(Paul Martin, Project Director, Institute of Public Ser\'icc.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

East Tennessee State University 8, 522 4, 261 

Lincoln Memorial University 4, 000 2, 000 

Tennessee State University 8,000 4,000 

Tennessee Technological Uni- 6,400 3,215 

versity, 

Tennessee VVesleyan College 8, 600 4, 300 

Th. University of Tennessee 8, 000 4, 000 

The University of Tennessee 11,400 

Center for Gcvcmment Train- 
ing. 

Volunteer State Community - 5,082 3,000 

College. 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Texas— Continued 

Texas Women's University at Demon. . A Workshop Series in Problems of Young People $3, 000 $2, 000 

(Ethclyn Davis, Dcparimcnt of Sociology and Social Work.) 

Southwest Texas State University at A Project to Upgrade Adminstrative and Service Capabilities of 15,000 25, 836 
San Marcos. Local Government. 

(Francis M, Rich, Jr., Department of Political Science.) 

Utah 

University of Utah at Salt Lake City. . Consortium for Community Service and Continuing Education...* 16, 080 8, 040 
Cooperating institutions: Utah State (Tony Mitchell, Executive Director of the Consortium.) 
University; Weber State College; 
Southern Utah State College; 
Utah Technical College; College 
of Eastern Utah; Snow College; 
Dixie College; Westminster 
College; Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

University of Utah at Salt Lake City--- Training and Technical Assbtance Related to Utah's Urban 30,300 15,150 

Problems—Phase IL 
(Richard Lindsay, Bureau of Community Affairs.) 

Utah State University at Logan Utah Community Progress Program Phase III 17, 850 8, 925 

(Wesley G. Maughn, Department of Sociology.) 

Weber State College at Ogden Institutional Community Service and Conunuing Education 21,070 10,535 

Program — Phase IV, 
(Ruth Knight Division of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Service.) 

Southern Utah State College at Cedar Five County Regional Resources Development Center — Phase IV.- 15, 838 7, 490 

City. (McRay Cloward, College of Continuing Education and Com- 

munity Service.) 

College of Eastern Utah at Price. Continuing Education and Community Service Program for 6,810 3,405 

Southeastern Utah — Phase IV. 
(Orrin Sclman, Director, Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Service Division.) 

Dixie College at St. George Augmented Continuing Education and Community Service Pro- 4, 558 2, 279 

gram — Phase I. 
(George Rampton, College of Arts and Sciences.) 

Snow College at Ephraim Continuing Education and Community Service Program for Ccn- 5, 000 2, 500 

tral Utah— Phase I. 
(Dcmont Howell, Director, Community Service and Continuing 
Education Division.) 

Westminster College at Salt Lake City. Special Intercommunication Program for Inner City Residents of 

Salt Lake City. 
(Helmut Hofmann, Vice President, for Academic Affairs.) 

Vermont 

Lyndon State College at Lyndon ville. . Leisure Service to Youth 4, 810 2, 430 

(James J. McCarthy, Park and Recreation Service Administrr.- 
tion Department.) 

The School for International Training Foxfire Vermont 16, 815 8, 225 

at Brattleboro. (Howard Shaprio, Director of In-Sorvice Education.) 
Trinity College at Burlington. Group Homes for Disadvantaged Youih 6, 776 3, 388 

(William T. Bird, Department of Human Services.) 
Marlboro College at Marlboro Changing Land Use Patterns in Rural Vermont 20, 950 22, 450 

(Joseph Schacffcr, Department of Social Sciences.) 
Castlcton State College at Castleton Public Management Impact Ccrt^'r 11, 344 13, 317 

(Roger G. Brown, Social Science Division Department of 

Economics) 

Goddard College at Plainfield Rural Health Center Implementation 23, 697 14, 288 

(John Matthew, College Physician's Office.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education— Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Texas— Continued 
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Cooperating institutions: Utah State (Tony Mitchell, Executive Director of the Consortium.) 
University; Weber State College; 
Southern Utah State College; 
Utah Technical College; College 
of Eastern Utah; Snow College; 
Dixie College; Westminster 
College; Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

University of Utah at Salt Lake City--- Training and Technical Assbtance Related to Utah's Urban 30,300 15,150 

Problems—Phase IL 
(Richard Lindsay, Bureau of Community Affairs.) 

Utah State University at Logan Utah Community Progress Program Phase III 17, 850 8, 925 

(Wesley G. Maughn, Department of Sociology.) 

Weber State College at Ogden Institutional Community Service and Conunuing Education 21,070 10,535 

Program — Phase IV, 
(Ruth Knight Division of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Service.) 

Southern Utah State College at Cedar Five County Regional Resources Development Center — Phase IV.- 15, 838 7, 490 

City. (McRay Cloward, College of Continuing Education and Com- 

munity Service.) 

College of Eastern Utah at Price. Continuing Education and Community Service Program for 6,810 3,405 

Southeastern Utah — Phase IV. 
(Orrin Sclman, Director, Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Service Division.) 

Dixie College at St. George Augmented Continuing Education and Community Service Pro- 4, 558 2, 279 

gram — Phase I. 
(George Rampton, College of Arts and Sciences.) 

Snow College at Ephraim Continuing Education and Community Service Program for Ccn- 5, 000 2, 500 

tral Utah— Phase I. 
(Dcmont Howell, Director, Community Service and Continuing 
Education Division.) 

Westminster College at Salt Lake City. Special Intercommunication Program for Inner City Residents of 

Salt Lake City. 
(Helmut Hofmann, Vice President, for Academic Affairs.) 

Vermont 

Lyndon State College at Lyndon ville. . Leisure Service to Youth 4, 810 2, 430 

(James J. McCarthy, Park and Recreation Service Administrr.- 
tion Department.) 

The School for International Training Foxfire Vermont 16, 815 8, 225 

at Brattleboro. (Howard Shaprio, Director of In-Sorvice Education.) 
Trinity College at Burlington. Group Homes for Disadvantaged Youih 6, 776 3, 388 

(William T. Bird, Department of Human Services.) 
Marlboro College at Marlboro Changing Land Use Patterns in Rural Vermont 20, 950 22, 450 

(Joseph Schacffcr, Department of Social Sciences.) 
Castlcton State College at Castleton Public Management Impact Ccrt^'r 11, 344 13, 317 

(Roger G. Brown, Social Science Division Department of 

Economics) 

Goddard College at Plainfield Rural Health Center Implementation 23, 697 14, 288 

(John Matthew, College Physician's Office.) 
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Statc*Supportcd Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Vermouth-Continued 

University of Vermont at Burlington... Teaching in the Aficctivc Domain Chittenden County School $11,942 $8,699 

System. 

(Mark Smith, Department of Education.) 

Green Mountain College at Poultney.. Course in the Teaching of Reading 3, 236 1, 620 

(Harriet W, McCuen, .Associate Professor of Education.) 

Vtrgmlsbttds 

College of the Virgin Islands at St. Legislative Modernization Conferences 7, 500 7, 500 

Thomas. (Paul M. Leary, Social Sciences Divbion.) 

Do. Organizational and Staff Development Training 7, 500 7, 500 

(Scott Vamer, Bureau of Public Adminbtration.) 

Do - _ Environmental Education: Citizen Action on the Environment- 7, 248 6, 071 

(Beverly Bandler, Projects Assbtant Caribbean Research 
Institute.) 

Vtrginia 

Christopher Newport College at New- Eastern Shore Migrant Family Service and Child Care Dcm- 14,282 7, 142 

port News. onstration Program, 

(Lea B. Pellett, Department of Sociology.) 
Mary mount College of Virginia at Training Community Personnel to Identify and Aid Potential 5, 500 4, 000 
Arlington. Teenage Dropouts. 

(Anthony J. McGinley, Department of Psychology and Child 
Development.) 

George Mason University at Fairfax Environmental Planning and Growth Issues in Northern Virginia. 31, 500 15, 750 

(Barnard Joy, Education Department.) 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College at Community Education for Regional Revitalization 22, 598 17,429 

Lynchburg. (Thomas W. Seaman, Department of Sociology.) 

Virginia Commonwealth University at Public Safety Minority Recruitment 9, 971 5, 334 

Richmond. (James P. Morgan, Jr., Professor, .\dministration of Justice and 

Public Safety.) 

Do Continuing Education Via Tele-lecture 5,047 3,368 

(Betty H. Gwaltoey, Director, Continuing Education Program.) 

University of Richmond at Richmond. Intragovemmental Planning and Decision Making 4.955 2,478 

(Robert J. Morgan, Director, Urban Center.) 

Virginia Western Community College Public Service Skills Improvement 6, 162 3,217 

at Roanoke. (Ronald L. Coleman, .-Vssistant Director, Continuing Education 

Division.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Dabney S. Lancaster Community 3, 142 SI, 455 

College. 

Danville Community College 3, 142 1, 560 

New River Community College 3, 142 1, 525 

Piedmont Virginia Community 3,142 1,505 

College. 

Wytheville Community College 3, 142 1,674 

College of William and Nfary at In-service Training for Child Day Care Staff 9,741 5,162 

Williamsburg. (Clyde A. Haulman, Director, Marshall-Wythe Institute.) 

Cooperating institutions:* Virginia 11,816 5,682 

Commonwealth University. 

University of Virginia at Charlottes- A Developmental Model for the Delivery of Community Ediica- 24, 750 22, 572 
ville. tion Services. 

(Larry E. Decker, Mid-Atlantic Center for Community Educa- 
tion, School of Education.) 

Cooperating institutions: 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute - - 8, 100 

Eartem State University MACE 2,700 

Consortium. 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title F^.deral Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Vtrgtnta— Continaed 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Workshops for Community Leaders In Areas of Aging and Follow- ^22, 750 $11, 689 
State University at Blacksbuig. up Evaluation. 

Cooperating institutions: Virginia (Margaret A. Groseclosc, Director, Extension Division.) 
Highlands Community College; 
Southwest Virginia Community 
College; Danville Community 
College; Central Virginia Com- 
munity College; Southside Com- 
munity College. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Effective Parent Training Service for Appalachian Poor Families... 17,280 10,998 
State University. (Thomas M. Sherncian, College of Education.) 

Do Land: Policy Issues and Planning Problems 42, 796 22, 678 

(J. Paxton Marshall, Extension Division.) 

Washington 

The Evergreen State College at North Bonnrville Relocation 13,000 13,000 

Olympia. (Rtissell Fox, Faculty, Urban Planning Division.) 

Gonzaga University at Spokane School Board Training for Paschal Sherman Indian School Board 13, 000 13, 000 

Members. 

(Thomas E. Connally, School of Education.) 

University of Washington at Seattle, Career Mobility Project 5, 000 5, 000 

(Jean Rehwinkel, Department of Continuing Education.) 

Bcllevue Community College at Women's Programs 4, 570 5, 244 

Bellcvue. (Sandra Wallace, Coordinator, Women's Studies Program.) 

Edmonds Community College at New Directions for Women 4, 570 4, 570 

Lynnwood. (Gail L. Denton, Coordinator, Women's Programs Division.) 

Everett Community College at Everett. Puget Sound Women's Network 4, 570 4, 570 

(Nina B. Hayncs, Coordinator of Women's Programs.) 

Highline Community College at Mid- Women's Ptograra 4,570 4,912 

way. (Wendy Morgan, Coordinator of Women's Program.) 

North Seattle Community College at Employment Cooperative 4, 570 4, 570 

Seattle. (Cccile Andrews, Women's Programs Coordinator.) 

Olympic College at Bremerton Development Through Volunteerism 4, 570 7, 392 

(Steve Kager, Director of Student Programs.) 

Whatcom Community College at Focus: Opportunities for Women in Whatcom County 4,570 4,864 

Femdale, (Lynn Blacksell, Director of Student Services.) 

Clark College at Vancouver Women's Program 5, 000 10, 512 

(Rayna Kline, English Department.) 

Whitwortli College at Spokane New Curricula for On-the-job Training 12, 000 19, 350 

(Lillian Whitehousc, Associate Director of Student Develop- 
ment.) 

Western Washington State College at Center for Urban Studies 35,000 35,524 

Bellingham. (Department of Urban Studies.) 

Do Civic Partnership 15,000 32,176 

(Jack Everitt, Coordinator of Community Education.) 
Yakima Valley Community College at Interagency Consortium for Solving Common Community 10,000 18,321 
Yakima. Programs. 

(William Sterling, Division of Continuing Education.) 

University of Washington at Seattle Community Education for Planning and Problem Solving 10,000 18,855 

(Daniel W. Shannon, Director, Division of Community and 
Organization Development.) 

Do Economic Resources Development 18,000 38,082 

(Ronald H. Leverett, Professor. Business and Commerce De- 
partment.) 

Green River Community College at Women's Program 5,000 13,000 

Auburn. (Delores Hyden, Department of Home Economics.) 

Lower Columbia College at Longview.. Women's Studies Program 4, 000 5, 939 

(Nancy Brochgrevink, Associate Dean of Instruction.) 



State«Supoorted Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 
WMhingtoa— Contmued 

Seattle Central Community College at Women's Program $5, 000 $5, 818 

Seattle. (Director of Student Pcnonnel Services.) 

Shoreline Community College at Direcdons for Women 5,000 7,379 

Seattle. (Mildred Andrews, Coordinator, Women*s Program.) 

Skagit Valley College at Mt. Vernon— Women's Programs 5, 000 9, 996 

(Miui Rochester, Department of Counseling.) 

South Seattle Community College at Women's Program 5, 000 5, 000 

Seattle. (Nancy B. Andrews, Office of Continuing Education.) 

Walla Walla Community College at Women's Studies Program 5, 000 6, 432 



Walla Walla. (Donn Adams, Director of Continuing Education Department.) 



WcslVtrgima 

Fairmont State CoU^^r at Fairmont. Regional Training Center for Emergency Medical Technicians... 29, 437 10, 120 

(Frederick W. Schaupp, Division of Commerce.) 

Concord College at Athens Economic and Social Development for Senior Citizens and 37,375 21,020 

Veterans. 

(Dean R. Kenny, Director, Center for Econonuc Action.) 

West Virginia State College at Institute. Kanawha Valley Partnership to Assist Local Governments 1 3, 1 10 58, 650 

(Director, Urban Affairs Center.) 

Marshall University ^t Huntington A Series of Practical Seminars for Senior Citizens 1, 918 6, 600 

(Paul H. Collins, Director of Community Services.) 

Davis and Elkins College at Elkins Education in Service to Appal achia 18, 847 20, 852 

(Clifford Schneider, Office of the President.) 

West Virginia University at Morgan- Consumer Awareness Program for Senior Citizens 15, 476 10, 039 

town. (Dietrich L. Schaupp, Bureau of business Research.) 

West Liberty State College at West College Resources Applied to Local Needs -- 26,758 5,500 

Liberty. (Clyde Campbell, Dean of Administration.) 

Wisconcin 

Alvcmo College at Milwaukee INPUT: Project for Communication Skill Development for Com- 10, 000 5, 000 

munity Leaders. 

(Mary Georgia Natlock, Multi-Media Center,) 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. . Westside Three Year Action Plan 21, 000 18, 742 

(Walter W. Stuenkel, Office of the President.) 

Milwaukee Area Technical College at Targeted Environmental Self-Help Project - ^,200 3, 325 

Milwaukee. (Donald G. Schwarz, Dean of Agriculture Business.) 
Mount Mary College at Milwaukee. . . Community Health Role for Occupational Therapy -- 4, 050 2, 185 

(Margaret Mirenda, Occupational Therapy Department.) 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. . How to minintiize the Effects of Aging on Hearing 1,513 755 

(Betty Caraway Ritchie, Speech Pathology and Audiology 

Department) 

Marquette University at Milwaukee Safety on the Streets Through a Community Facilitator Training 4, 687 2, 495 

Program. 

(C. Michael Farmer, Continuing Education Department.) 

University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee.. Consumer Drug Information Service - --- 5, 057 2, 519 

(Eleanor Vogt, Department of Community Programs.) 

Do _ Preventing Speech and Language Problems 2,484 1,350 

(George H. Miller, Pathology and Audiology Department.) 

Do High Risk Infant Follovvup Program— Spanish Speaking _-. 30, 292 15, 146 

(Elizabeth Regan, Community Health,) 
University of Wisconsin-Superior at Lake Superior Basin Study _ 27,926 14,828 

Superior. (Albert B. Dickas, Director, Center for Lake Superior Environ- 

mental Studies.) 

Cooperating institution: 

Northland College ^ 728 

University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire at Consumer Price Index Study - 2, 156 1, 193 

Eau Claire. (Ronald Decker, Department of Business Administration.) 
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State-Supported Projects in Community Service and Continuing Education — Continued 



Project title Federal Matching 

State (Director) funds funds 

Wuconsin^Continued 

University of Wisconsin-River Falls at Land Capability Analysis— A Too! for Aiding Local Government. $16, 080 $8, 040 

River Falls. (Saniue! F. Huffman, Department of Plant and Earth Science.) 
University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire at Recreation Education 6,934 4,512 

Eau Claire. (J. Brady Foust, Department of Geography.) 
University of Wisconsin-River Falls at Compilation of Land Use Laws and their Legal Standing 2, 795 1,415 

River Falls. (Bruce P. Ball, Office of Metropolitan Region Studies.) 

Mount Senario College at Ladysmith.- The Effects of Copper Mining on Rusk County 15, 796 16, 439 

(Robert E. Ware, Biology Department.) 
\orthland College, Sigurd Olson Citizen Participation Training in Land Use Planning In .\shland 9,871 7,488 

Institute of Environmental Studies and Bayfield Counties. 

at Ashland. (LowHl L. Klcssig, Deputy Director.) 
University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire at Growth Center* Research: Capital Investment 4, 763 2,397 

Eau Clarie. (Marie B. Rosenberg-Dishman, Institute of Governmental 

.Affairs and School of Business.) 

Univenity of Wisconsin at Madison — Community-Based Educational Counseling for .\dults 43, 735 21, 897 

(David L. Jensen, Extension Service.) 

Wyoming 

University of Wyoming at Laramie Community Resource Utilization 25,000 12,000 

(Vincent Picard, Public Administration Service.) 
Do Local Government 20,000 15,000 

(Vincent Picard, Public Administration Service.) 
Do _ Mass Communications 46,200 30,000 

(John McMullen, Broadcast Services.) 
Do _ The School Board Member 3, 000 1, 000 

(James D. Andersen, Office of School Services.) 
Do __ _ Business and Industry Seminars 2,000 5,500 

(William W. White, Business and Industry Extension.) 
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